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At the ceremony in commemoration of 
the lOOthanniversaryof the birthof Jean 
Monnet held at CEDEFOP at the end of 
last year, tht; President of the European 
Commission, Mr Jaques Delors, said the 
following: The Commission, the Council 
of Ministers and the European Parlia- 
ment need institutions to reflect on their 
behalf » promote the exchange of opinion 
on thoughts concerning Europe and 
prepare actions which must be im- 
plemented at Community level'. In this 
spirit, the 'European Centre for the 
Development of Vocational Training' is 
also in the vanguard of thr process of in- 
tensifying relations with the countries of 
Eastern Europe. In this field, hitherto 
largely terra incognita, the Berlin EC 
Centre endeavours to fulfil its statutory 
tasks as a coordinating body for research 
activities, an interface for information 
and publications and a platform for en- 
counter, exchanges of experience and 
ideas. Against this background, the 
management board of CEDEFOP decid- 
ed to devote this special issue of our 
magazine to relations between the EC 
and the CMEA (Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance) (see also the inter- 
view with Lord Plumb, President of the 
European Parliament). 

The signing of the 'Joint EC/CMEA 
Declaration' on 25 June 1988 in Luxem- 
bourg marks a turning point in post-war 
history. This declaration, including, 
among others, conHrmation under inter- 
national law of the full integration of 
Berlin (West) into the EC, paved the way 
for a normalization of relations between 
the EC and its Member States and the 
CMEA and its East European member 
States. With the exception of Romania, 
all the East European CMEA States have 
meanwhile not only established 
diplomatic relations with the EC, but 
have also entered into negotiations on an 
intensification of relations in all fields of 



mutual interest (see the article by the 
competent Director-General of the Euro- 
pean Commission, Dr Krenzler). Such 
fields include education and vocational 
training policy, in partu ular in the con- 
text of the accelerated introduction of 
new technologies and the process of 
change in work organization and 
qualification structures. This provides 
the background for this special issue. 

The normalization of relations between 
the EC and the CMEA States however 
also implies an increasing demand for in- 
formation about our neighbouring coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe. The time has 
therefore come for CEDEFOP to make 
its contribution in the form of an ex- 
change of information and experience. 
Vocational training experts in Eastern 
Lurope have in fact been attentively 
following CEDEFOP's work for years. 
The numerous visits to CEDEFOP and 
the gro^g demand for information on 
individual aspects of CEDEFOP's ac- 
tivities are a significant testimony of this 
fact. 

The folbwing specific work activities 
have so far been implemented or 
planned: 

■ the elaboration, translation and 
dissemination of monographs on the 
education and vocational training 
systems of the six CMEA States; the 
summary versions of these monographs 
are printed in the nine EC languages in 
this issue. Further translations and up- 
dates shall probably follow. This basic in- 
formation is to serve as a support for a 
host of bi- and multilateral contacts rang- 
ing far beyond CEDEFOP's restricted 
financial and personnel capacities. 

■ the preparation, co-organization and 
evaluatioi of a working conference in 
Budapest on 18/19 January 1990 on the 



main subject of 'Quality and educa- 
tion/training', to focus on cross-border 
exchange of experience and ideas, in par- 
ticular the problem areas of trainers and 
managers (see the article by Mr Rom- 
bouts, Secretary-General of the *Institut 
europien pour la formation profession- 
nelle,' Paris). 

■ conceptual preparation and support 
of the third European Continuing Train- 
ing Congress, to be implemented by the 
regional government of Berlin (the Berlin 
Senate) in conjunction with other institu- 
tions, on the subject The demands and 
realities of continuing training in the EC 
and European CMEA States'. 

Alle these steps are to be taken on hither- 
to unknown territory. Barriers — e.g. dif- 
ferent languages, systems, economies 
and technologies — shall have to be over- 
come. The process shall require cir- 
cumspection, patience and a sense of 
commitment. Let me finally quote the 
words of Mr Krenzler, Director-General 
of the European Commission, in his 
speech in Berlin on 21 October 1988: 

'The objectives of the European Com- 
munity extend far beyond the economic 
field. The interior design of the EC part 
of the European house includes not only 
the free movement of goods, services and 
capital, but also the movement of persons 
and ideas. The normalization of relations 
and the departure of the USSR and East 
European states from a policy of self 
isolation must pave the way for more ex- 
change and more cooperation ... Such a 
process wui make our continent a safer 
one — in the interests of the people in 
both West and East.' 



Ernst Piebl and 
Georges Dupont 
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Interview with Lord Plumb , 
President of the European 
Parliament 



PeresiroUta has given rise to a 
good deal of cariosity and 
liope. More and more, tlie 
media are showing wiiat is liappen- 
ing with our neighbours in the East. 
And it is astonisiiing to find that tlie 
economy, social and cultural affairs 
are being discussed more openly 
than in the past. As a result, we are 
realizing more and more that the 
Europe of the Twelve only accounts 
for half of the Europe we find in our 
history books. 

The developments have also led to 
some movemoit in the worid of 
politics, particulariy within the 
European Community. Mr Presi- 
dent, you have visited eastern coun- 
tries in the past. What impressions 
did you gain, particulariy as regards 
recent developments? 

Many of these countries I had not been to 
before, so that whilst a first impression is 
always interesting, you cannot make a 
comparison. However my impression 
certainly is, that aU countries are begin- 
ning to open up. Perestroika is something 
that I think many people find interesting, 
although 1 am not sure that many of 
them fully understand what it means. 
There is perhap'i anticipation that things 
are going to happen quickly but 
everybody knows they cannot happen 
quickly. And I think the way that things 
are moving towards more private enter- 
prise for example, is making them realize 
that they now have an incentive which 
they never believed they would have, 
that is to produce more for themselves. I 
therefore think thut whilst each of the 
countries in the Eastern Bloc wants to 
work directly as a country with the Com- 
munity, there is a recognition that 
perhaps in the CME A countries they can 
work from strength as they see the 
strength of the European Community 
growing, both in economic and in 
political terms. 

So I am encouraged by what is happen- 
ing. I believe that the recognition of the 



Lord Plumb (left). President of the European Parliament, interviewed by Georges 
Dupont, CEDEFOP 



European Community by the CMEA 
which took place with the signing of the 
agreement in Luxembourg in June last 
year was a more significant move than 
many people realize. In fact I was amazed 
that it did not have more publicity, 
because I think it was just as important, 
if not a more important decision than 
those taken by Gorbachev and Reagan at 
the summit they held. 

This agreement of 25 June 1988, do 
you consider it to be so important 
that it could change the face of 
Europe? 

Yes, it is certainly my view that the face 
of Europe could be changed and I would 
like to think that the face of the Eastern 
Bloc will also be changed. I was very im- 
pressed for instance in a country like 
Hungary, where they regard themselves 
more as central European than they do as 
members of the CMEA countries. On the 
other hand I think the influence that 
Europe can have, in every direction, can 
change the face there, and certainly 
change attitudes in Europe towards 
many of those countries. Countries that 
have been almost severed from direct 
relations with European countries in the 
past. I remember the occasion when I had 




a very high powered group of Russians to 
see me in the early part of last year, long 
before the agreement was signed. They 
invited me to visit Moscow for talks with 
them at an official level, on matters of 
political and economic conceiti to us, and 
I said I refuse to come to Moscow until 
such time as there is official recognition. 
I thouglit I had offended them, but in fact 
if I did play a small part in bringing about 
that recognition, it was by saying that 
recognition has to come before we can 
talk as Europeans to representatives of 
the CMEA countries. 

These countries have, after all, a 
European culture and, despite the 
fact that they have had a special 
regime over the last 40 years, do yon 
not feel, when visiting these coun- 
tries, that you are in Europe? 

Yes, it is not the sort of Europe that I 
have grown accustmied to. It certainly 
does not have the freedom and it certain- 
ly does not have the democracy that we 
tend to take for granted in the countries 
of the European Community for in- 
s^nce, and nevertheless they see 
themselves as a part of Europe. And cer- 
tainly, taking Hungary as an example, 
they really are central Europeans and 
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proud of it. But th^y see a direct possibil- 
ity of their being more closely associated 
with the European Community through 
Austria, and that I think is a very in- 
teresting development that we shall see 
talcing place in the not-too-distant future. 

Mr President^ the European Parlia- 
ment has taken a lot of initiatives, 
and %irfaenever President Delors of 
the Commission gives an ofitlciai ad- 
dress, he makes mention of the 
eastern countries. What possibilities 
do you see for bringing the interests 
of east and western Europe 
together? 



bring people together, young people and 
people of middle-age or older, who may 
suddenly realize that there is an opening, 
there is an opportunity and there is cer- 
tainly a real incentive for bringing the dif- 
ferent interests, the different cultures 
together. 

This social dimension of the com- 
mon market is of great current in- 
terest. Many discussions are 
directed towards 1992 and, a step 
further, to the year 2000. In society, 
vocational training is an important 
factor and there are many firms 
which are doing trade with eastern 



a training to be a high technician. And so 
all these skills are needed, and I would 
certainly wish to see a maximum amount 
of the funds going for training, the re- 
creation of jobs, the movement of people 
so that they in fact can find employment 
wherever they want to find employment, 
not necessarily in their own country, in 
their own region but elsewhere, even for 
a short term, because we learn from each 
other's experience in these areas. So I am 
very anxious and indeed I shall be pres- 
sing very hard for the maximum use of 
those funds in the particular area of voca- 
tional training, as well as making sure 
that we have a much improved situation 
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Firstly, I support Jacques Delors on all of 
the statements he makes as far as the 
Eastern Bkx: is concerned, because I 
regard that the aecision of the CMEA to 
recognize the European Community to 
be one of the three most important things 
that have happened during my presiden- 
cy. But I think there has to be at cultural 
level a lot of discussion, a lot of talking, 
a lot of exchange of ideas and I think this 
can be done in di^%ent ways. For in- 
v^ance, I am encouraged to think that 
tL )re will be more joint ventures in terms 
of commercial operation between Euro- 
pean companies and Russian companies, 
as some of those companies in themselves 
are able to operate on their own without 
necessarily having State control. I should 
think we shall see a lot of that. Now once 
that happens, it will bring people 
together, and therefore I think there will 
be a better understanding between us. I 
speak of Russia, but of course thatapplies 
to many other countries too. 
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I would like to think also that because we 
feel so strongly '>n the question of human 
rights, there would be a lot of improve- 
ment in the not-too>distant future in 
countries like Romania, where there are 
major problems. And there is no doubt 
there are a lot of people, who are suffer- 
ing far more than we know. In that sense, 
therefore, we can bring an influence to 
bear on those people and on those coun- 
tries. In fact, it is interesting in debates we 
have held recently in the European 
Parliament, that there were many who 
were saying 'well let us cut off trade with 
those countries and force them to put 
their house in order', to be f.eer, to 
respect the rights of humans in the way 
that we believe should be the case, as we 
do in all European Community coun- 
tries. Sol think all those things combined 
are going to perhaps precede the cultural 
ties which we obviously must talk about 
and I think, if I may say so, through the 
work that you are doing in vocational 
training, here is the place where you can 



European countries who would like 
to learn more about the sidll situa- 
tion there. Do you see the Centre 
playing a role in the encouragement 
or fiacilitation of contacts iictween 
enter iirises here and enterprises and 
people there? 

I think vocational training is the most im- 
portant ingredient of a social dimension. 
I believe that the whole of the funding 
from the EC in the social area is badly 
named. Too often, I think, people think 
of a welfare State. They think the Com- 
munity is going to put money into a fund 
which is going to keep people idle. That 
is not the intention. I think we ought to 
call the fund 'vocational training', 
because that basically is what it is about. 
It is not just a question of training young 
people, it is the creation of employment. 
The future may show that the growth in- 
dustry is going to be the leisure industry, 
and training in the leisure industry might 
be just as important, just as functional as 



in our schools and universities, where if 
we qualify for a degree in one university, 
that degree enables one to go on for fur- 
ther vocational training or indeed, to go 
into another country and apply the 
benefits of that degree wherever they can 
be applied in the Community, and not 
have this nonsense of going through five 
years of training in the university, only to 
i'ind that you can only apply the benefits 
of that training ;n certain regions. 

Applying your last remarks to the 
relationship of the Community with 
the eastern countries, is vocational 
training not one of the first subjects 
on which the dialogue should 
centre? 

I think exactly that. The best way of get- 
ting people together, understanding each 
other's problems, is to get them together 
in a teaching house, or get together at a 
workplace, or to get together on a foot- 
ball field, where, of course, they are com- 
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Strasbourg 

On the left, the Palais de VEurope In Strasbourg where the European Parliament sits; 
on the right, on the bank of the III the offices of the parliamentarians. In the 
background, the city centre with its cathedral. 



peting with each other but at the same 
time learning to understand the 
behaviour of other people. If I give a sim- 
ple illustration of tliat; invariably in the 
United Kingdom, someone gets up in a 
meeting who will say 'Well yes, we accept 
what you are saying about the growth of 
this common market, we believe you are 
absolutely right in saying we have to 
make a common market out of the un- 
common market we have had in recent 
years, but you will never be able to do 
that, because of the devious French, or 
the dogmatic German or the 
temperamental Spanish and Italian, and 
so on/ And I always answer 'Well of 
course you are right, you know you are 
right, because you are British. But does it 
ever occur to you that the person in the 
other country — and I am often asked 
this same question by a Frenchman, a 
German, an Italian, a Dane, or a Dutch* 
man — says that because of the stupid 
British we will never make any progress'. 
In other words, one should bi ing them 
together, as people do, for example 
through vocational training, and finding 
the right vehicle through which they are 
going to understand each other*s prob- 
lems so that is the centre, that is the house 
where in fact the people can come 
together. East and West, and that is my 
form of perestroika. 

So yon think Idrally we should all be 
looking at the year 2000? 



I think that we have to think in terms of 
2000 and I think anyone who thinks that 
1 993, at midnight at the end of 1 992 the 
world is going to change, is really living in 
cloud cuckoo land. Things are, in fact, 
changing now. There is nothing new in 
this; but there has to be recognition that 
we really mean business, that we really 
are going to create this freer situation 
where we are going to see the removal or 
border-^^ontrols. You know, people are 
still Sv^ing that the checkpoints for 
passports must remain, because there 
needs to be a checkpoint. But really in 
these sophisticated days they are 
nonsense, because you do not often fmd 
a terrorist stopped at passport controls. 
And I think there are more sophisticated 
ways of checking the movement of drugs, 
the movement of terrorists and so on. But 
all these things are going to take time, and 
in all reality I think we shall fmd that we 
are moving towards the end of this cen- 
tury and to the year 2000 before, in fact, 
all the citizens of Europe fully under- 
stand what has happened to them. 

As you know, our Centre is located 
in Berlin. Given the particular situa- 
tion of Berlin, do you think we have 
a role to play as a meeting point 
between the two systems? 

I think you have an enormous role to 
1. ay, because ifyou can bring people over 
from the eastern side of Berlin, or vice 



versa, get people going more freely 
through onto the other side, then this is 
going to bring about a situation which, 
very gradually and it has to be very 
gradually obviously, there will be an 
understanding that the world is perhaps 
moving to become a freer place than hav- 
ing the situation where there is a massive 
wall between people, people who are of a 
similar culture or background and that 
day, of course, would certainly be a day 
of rejoicing in the interest of peace and 
freedom, which basically if> what the 
Euroocan Community is a\\ about. We 
:iow, I believe, are proving ,o the rest of 
the world, that rising out oV the ashes of 
centuries of war, we now have a Com- 
munity, and a Europeaa Parliament 
representing 320 million r>eople. This is 
unique in history, something that is uni* 
que in the world, because no other coun* 
tries have tried in the same way to bring 
peoples together, representatives of 
peoples together, as ;ve have in the Euro- 
pean Parliament, and I think the one 
thing that has impresse(? me most of the 
last two years, is that moving around the 
world, I certainly realize that we are 
becoming the envy of :he world in the 
way th4:t we are coming together. The 
citizens of Europe shculd realize that. 
Bui as a centre for vocational training 
you can do as much as anyone can do, if 
not more, in my opinior , in bringing East 
and West together. 

We have planned a number off ac- 
tivities concerning the relationship 
between the European Community 
and the CMEA countries, and next 
year a vocational training congress 
will be organized by the Senate off 
Berlin involving the Community and 
CMEA. I very much hope that you 
yourselff will be there as an en- 
couragement to us in our work. 

Well that is a very kind invitation. And 
since ii isobvious that I feel quite strong- 
ly on these matters, and I ani encouraged 
by the work that you are doiiig and other 
centres are doing in this direction, I cer- 
tainly would wish to give it all the en* 
couragement I can, and if it is all possible, 
I will be very happy to accept the in- 
vitation. 



Thank you Mr President. 



Interview by Georges Dupont 
on 17 March 1989 
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The European Community's 
OstpoHtik 



Revised text a speech held on 3 March 1989 



Europe has once again become a 
fascinating scenario in history. 
Today two highly dynamic and 
interactive processes can be observed: 

■ firstly, the new level of integration 
within the European Community (the 
•single market of 1992'>. 

■ a continuous intensification of 
pragmatic cooperation in Western 
Europe, in partic: <ar between the EC 
and EFTA (from the European free trade 
zone to the 'European economic area*). 
New forms of institutional cooperation 
between the EC and EFTA can be con- 
ceived. 

Secondly, the beginning of economic and 
political reform in the USSR and other 
Eastern European states and the final 
normalization of relations between the 
EC and Eastern Europe have gained a 
new momentum. 

How is this process of reform to be 
assessed? 

■ Western observers all agree that this 
process represents a serious attempt to 
achieve a fundamental reform of the 
systi n. Without going into the motives, 
it should nevertheless be mentioned that 
success as a military power has con- 
tributed to failure as an economic power. 

■ Whether or not Gorbachev's attempts 
at reform shall meet with success still re- 
mains to be seen. The process would ap- 
pear to be irreversible. 







Dr Horst G. 
Kreaxler 

Director-General 
for External 
Relations, 
Commission of the 
European Com- 
munities, Brussels, 
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■ It is in the interests of the West that 
this process is a success. 

It was on this premise that the European 
Council at its meeting in Hanover (27/29 
June 1988), welcomed and encouraged 
the greater degree of openness which 
now characterizes the economic system 
of the Eastern bloc and the accompany- 
ing reform of its social system. The in- 
dividual Member States of the EC and 
the Community have expressed their in- 
terest in a reinforcemert and expansion 
of political, economic and cultural rela- 
tions with the Eastern bloc which is also 
in the interest of perestroika and glasnost 
in Eastern Europe. 

Together with the use of the European 
Community's trade policy instruments, 
cooperation among the Twelve in the 
field of foreign policy (EPC) towards the 
Soviet Union and other Eastern Euro- 
pean countries is also of major impor- 
tance. A first practical step in this direc- 
tion was taken on 8 February when 
Soviet Foreign Minister Shevardnadze 
hosted a dinner for the twelve EC Am- 
bassadors in Moscow for the purposes of 
a political dialogue on various foreign 
policy issues. This dialogi*e is to be pur- 
sued, probably in the coming spring, at 
the level of the EC Tolitical Directors' 
(Troika). An informal, ad hoc meeting 
between the Foreign Ministers of the 
Twelve and the Soviet Foreign Minister 
may also take place behind the scenes of 
the United Nations General Assembly in 
New York this September. 

However the political dialogue between 
the EC/EPC and the Soviet Union is 
clearly still in its teething stages and can- 
not be compared to the intensity of our 
diabgue with the USA. 

In the economic field, the USSR and the 
Eastern European countries are seeking 
ways and means of improving their 
economic situation. An intensification of 
;:ade could make a contribution in this 
context. However this will only be possi- 
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ble if the proportion of finished products 
exported is increased to surpass that of 
energy products and raw materials which 
still constitute the lion's share of Eastern 
exports to the West. Whether or not this 
target can be reached will in the final 
analysis depend on a substantial im- 
provement in the quality of the Eastern 
bloc's range of exports which would be 
achieved by access to Western know-how 
in the field of technology, production 
methods and marketing. The present 
phase of stagnation — even decline — in 
East/West trade cannot be overcome 
without an improvement in export struc- 
tures, greater appeal of Eastern products 
for Western markets and the provision of 
higher incentives for market access and 
direct investment in Eastern Europe. We 
should not forget that in terms of its 
value, trade between the EC and 
Switzerland alone exeeds the volume of 
trade with all the East European CMEA 
States, including the USSR. Whereas e.g. 
almost one-quarter of the Soviet Union's 
export earnings in 1980 stemmed from 
trade with the EC in 1980 (23 %), this 
proportion has plummeted in recent 
years to reach 13% in 1988. As is 
generally known, this country's export 
structure is particularly dependent on 
energy and raw materials; the fall in 
energy prices has consequently had a par- 
ticular impact in this context. 

Analysis shows that classical trade 
agreements shall not suffice to trigger an 
increase in trade and an intensification of 
economic ties between Western and 
Eastern Europe. Such agreements can 
generate progress in a dismantlement of 
trade restrictions and above all the crea* 
tion of Joint Committees can provide a 
forum for dialogue for regular revision of 
trade opportunities. In the present situa- 
tion however it is above all a question of 
fostering increased economic coopera- 
tion at the level of the enterprises, up to 
and including the promotion of joint ven- 
tures. Creativity is required in the 
framework of cooperation. In its 
agreements with the Eastern bloc coun- 
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Luxembourg, 25 June 1988 — 

Signature of the Joint Declaration — CEL/Comecon 

From left to right: 

Mr J. Delors, President of the Commission of the EC 

Mr H-D Genscher, President of the Council of the EC 

MrR. Rohlicek, President of the Executive Committee of the CMEA 

Mr V. Sytchev, Secretary of the CMEA 



tries, the Community therefore intends, 
in addition to the necessary classical 
trade policy regulations in the field of 
tariffs, quota restrictions and protective 
clauses to improve above all the 
framework conditions for the activities of 
Community enterprises in Eastern 
Europe. A series of concrete steps in the 
field of trade cooperation are con- 
ceivable. 

In detail, contact must be facilitated be- 
tween our business circles and the ir direct 
partners in Eastern Europe The right of 
residence and establishment for our 
businessmen could be improved across 
the board. Better access to relevant infor- 
mation in the field of foreign trade and 
balance of payment statistics and other 
macro-econjmic data could make 
economic processes more transparent. 
Legal safety in the completion of business 
transactions, clearly regulated arbitra- 
tion proceedings, the protection of in- 
tellectual property and the right to select 
one's own insurance and transport com- 
panies are points which must be discus- 
sed in the framework of such negotia- 
tions. The facilitation of inter-company 
cooperation offers a wide field of poten- 
tial progress. 

However the utilization of all these op- 
portunities shall be closely linked to the 



implementation of the reform process in 
Eastern Europe. This process must be 
stepped up in its pace and intensity. The 
incompr .ibility of the Eastern countries' 
economic system remains the most 
serious obstacle to a rapid expansion of 
trade. The more elements of economic 
viability are funnelled into this system, 
the greater the scope granted to East 
European companies themselves will be 
and the more consistently economic pro- 
cesses are leu to the forces of the market, 
the easier it will be to draw full advantage 
from the opportunities for cooperation. 
Without successful economic reform, 
even the most imaginative and com- 
prehensive trade and economic coopera- 
tion agreement will remain a dead letter. 

How much progress has been achieved in 
the EC in the developn.ent of our rela- 
tions with the Member States of the 
CMEA? 

The signing of the Joint [Declaration be- 
tween the European Community and the 
CMEA on 25 June 1988 in Luxembourg 
marks a turning-point in post-war Euro- 
pean history. This declaration paved the 
way for the normalization of relations 
and a process which has so far led to the 
establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the EC and all the European 



members of the CMEA with the excep- 
tion of Romania. 

This brought an end to a long period in 
post-war history in which, under the 
leadership of the USSR, the East Euro- 
pean States showed a lack of comprehen- 
sion and even disdain for the emergent 
realities of Western Europe. We welcome 
^he departure from this attitude and 
regard recognition of the Eur(^)ean Com- 
munity — based on mutual economic 
and political motives and directed against 
no one — as part of the reform process 
which has also been introduced to th^; 
foreign policy of the USSR. 

This includes not only a new approach 
towards the question of the geographical 
scope of the Treaties of Rome which f ully 
include Berlin (West). Treaties and 
agreements bevween the EC and third 
States accordingly include a standard and 
legally binding 'scope clause' which lays 
down that: 

'This Agreement shall apply. . .to the ter- 
ritories in which the Treaty establishing 
the European Economic Community is 
applied, unter the conditions laid down in 
that Treaty. . .' 

This guarantees the applicaiion of the 
relevant agreement to Berlin (West). This 
scope clause was fmally enshrined in the 
Joint I>eclaration after two years of 
tough negotiation. We therefore assume 
that the previous discord concerning the 
application of the EEC treaty to Berlin 
(West) has been settled in the framework 
of the relations between the EC and all 
the CMAE States once and for all. 

The Joint Declaration is important as a 
political symbol of the normalization of 
relations. Its contents stipulate that the 
contracting parties shall examine the 
areas in which cooperation may be of in- 
terest within the framework of the 
respective fields of compete nee of the two 
organizations. The competences of the 
CMEA are indisputably more restricted 
than those of the EC; they do not, in par- 
ticular, cover trade policy, for which the 
Community institutions enjoy exclusive 
competence as far as the EC isconcemed. 
The Community must therefore give 
priority to an expansion of bilateral rela- 
tions with the individual member States 
of the CMEA. It is only the individual 
CMEA member States that can effective- 
ly negotiate on trade policy concessions 
e.g. customs matters, quota restrictions 
and above all the actual utilization of im- 
port facilities (e.g. the provision of 
foreign exchange). 
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All the CMEA r^embcr States have ac- 
cordingly initiated bilateral negotiations 
or concrete preliminary talks to such 
negotiations and in some cases this was 
done kmg before the Hnal adoption of the 
EC/CMEA Joint Declaration. 

To take stock of the present status of rela- 
tions between the EC and CMEA States: 

■ Negotiations with Hungary have 
been concluded, leading to the signing on 
28 September last year of a trade and 
economic cooperation agreement which 
entered into force on 1 December 1988. 
This agreement extends to the very limits 
of the possibilities of the EC in the field 
of trade policy, thus taking account of the 
proce&» of reform which has made par- 
ticular headway in Hungary. The agree- 
ment moreover creates a broad 
framework for economic cooperation in 
fields such as industry, mining, 
agriculture, scientific research, energy, 
transport, environmental protection, etc. 

A Joint Committee comprising 
representatives of Hungary and the 
Community has been established for the 
purposes of the administration of this 
agreement. This Committee held its in- 
augural meeting in Budapest in 
December 1988 and adopted a working 
programme for 1989. 

On 1 9 December 1988 an agreement was 
also signed with Czechoslovakia. It came 
into force on 1 March 1989 and is to be 
valid for a period of four years. A trade 
agreement limited to industrial products. 
It does not extend to economic 
cooperation. 

In the course of the negotiations, the 
Czechoslovak side left no doubt about 
the fact that it wishes to intensify rela- 
tions in the frame>^ ork of this agreement 
and that it aims at a more comprehensive 
agreement to follow on from this 
preliminary one. 

As far as relations with Poland and 
Bulgariaare concerned, folbwing a series 



of preliminary talks with both countries, 
the Commission elaborated a series of 
negotiating guidelines adopted by the EC 
Council of Ministers on 20 February. 
The phase of concrete negotiations can 
therefore now begin. The aim is the sign- 
ing of a trade and economic cooperation 
agreement with both States. The negotia- 
tions with Poland are well on their way 
and could be concluded by summer this 
year. The process of reform in Poland 
should be supported by appropriate con- 
cessions on the part of the EC. . 

The EC Conmiission conducted final ex- 
ploratory talks with the German 
Democratic Republic in January and the 
Soviet Union in February of this year; it 
shall now prepare negotiating guidelines 
which shall subsequently have to be 
adopted by the Council of Ministers. 

It became clear in the preliminary talks 
that the Soviet Union is above all in- 
terested in a comprehensive cooperation 
agreement, whereas the German 
E>emocratic Republic's priorities are 
trade and trade cooperation. In our opin- 
ion — and this incidentally coincides 
with the opinion of the German 
Democratic Republic ~ inter-German 
trade shall remain unaffected by such an 
agreement. 

The framework conditions for the shap* 
ing of future economic cooperation have 
been or are being established in the 
negotiations which have been concluded 
or are still underway. A specific specimen 
agreement shall have to be found in each 
individual round of negotiations. There 
are specific questions and problems for 
the EC in its bilateral relations with each 
of the States in question. Opinions also 
differ among the various CMEA States 
as to the appropriate combination be- 
tween the trade and cooperation agree- 
ment models. A uniform agreement is 
therefore neither possible nor desirable at 
the present stage. 

Finally, a word on the frequent reference 
made by Secretary-General Gorbachev 
to the 'European house'. 



The development and new momentum 
characterizing West European integra- 
tion have prompted the East to draw up 
a concept for a reinforcement of pan- 
European cooperation, whereby the posi- 
tion of the Soviet Union is that States 
with different social and economic 
systems can not only co-exist, but also 
cooperate on a constructive baris. The 
framework envisaged by Mr Gorbachev 
for this cooperation is the 'Common 
European house'. 

President E)elors had the following to say 
on this subject in his speech to the Euro- 
pean Parliament in Strasbourg on 13 
January 1989: 

'Of course we are aware of the exact 
geographical size of Europe and of course 
we wish with all our might that peace, ex- 
change and cooperation shall be the 
characteristics of the Europe of toraor- 
row. But we should be wary of exag- 
gerated enthusiasm. To make more clear 
what I am trying to say, we dream of a 
"European village'* where harmony 
reigns and where economic and cultural 
activities take place on the basis of all- 
round, mutual trust. However if I were to 
design this village today, I would en- 
visage a house labelled "The European 
Community". We would be its exclusive 
architects and would keep the key to the 
house in a safe place, whereby we would 
of course open our doors for exchange 
with our neighbours'. 

These words of President Delors are a 
very vivid expression of the Communi- 
ty's concept of cooperation at a pan- 
European level, in particular between 
West and Eastern Europe. 
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Opening up to the East in the 
field of training 



In mid- 1988 we received our first re- 
quest from Eastern Europe for infor- 
mation on training in Western 
Europe, together with an invitation to 
\isit the East. 

There would be no sense in basing major 
plans or decisions on our brief experience 
with Eastern Europe. We shall therefore 
restrict ourselves to outlining areas of in- 
terest in training, as expressed to us by 
representatives from Eastern Europe and 
some of our colleagues from the West. 

Our limited experience indicates that 
there are three areas of particular interest 
to our colleagues in the East: 

■ What are the trends in the world of 
training? More particularly, how are 
links between training and industry 
developing in the various European 
countries? What initiatives are being 
taken to promote such links? What is 
happening in Western Europe in the area 
of cooperation between industry and 
higher education? What forms of cross- 
border cooperation are to be found? 
What is the ultimate degree of success of 
ambitious European programmes? 

■ What is happening in the area of 
management training and development? 
There is evident interest in the operation 
and content both of western business 
courses and of continuing training 
schemes for industrial managers. 
General strategic management 
marketing and moves towards automa- 
tion in services and the practical 



organization of work are among the 
topics raised in this context, 

■ Alongside a general interest in 
methods and approaches in adult educa- 
tion and the use of technology in train- 
ing, we were asked more specific ques- 
tions on the transfer of technology and 
the successful translation of innovative 
ideas into products and production units. 

The concern of the Eastern Europe coun- 
tries can be seen both in and behind these 
questions. They are interested in joint 
ventures with the West with a view to im- 
proving the quality of their products, 
building up better marketing and 
management experience, developing the 
domestic production of basic goods 
which currently have to be imported, and 
acquiring hard currency to fund their ac- 
tivities. This is the background against 
which we must consider and interpret the 
interest shown by our Eastern European 
colleagues. 

Western colleagues' responses vary ac- 
cording to their specific background. A 
limited survey we conducted elicited dif- 
ferent answers depending on whether 
respondents came from industry, 
chambers of commerce, the trade union 
movement, employers' oiganizations or 
higher education and training. If the 
secretary-general of a European associa- 
tion concerned with vocational training 
asks the question 'What is of interest to 
you in Eastern Europe?', the answers will 
clearly not be economic in nature, 
although everyone regards trade and 
economics as the background to the en- 



tire East-West movement. With develop- 
ing countries deep in debt and oil-expor- 
ting States hit by low oil prices, there are 
few expanding markets left in the world. 
The West is interested in the 284 million 
potential new customers in the East. But 
at the same time everyone is persuaded 
that in today's knowledge-intensive 
society the primary strat^c element in 
business is no longer physical and finan- 
cial capital but human capital. If human 
beings with their creativity, knowledge 
and commitment are of such strategic im- 
portance, then the goal of business is no 
longer merely profit but also the 
maintenance and development of that 
human capital. In this context the human 
factor, the social dimension of business, 
acquires prime importance and social 
policy becomes an essential concomitant 
of economic policy. 

There is much to be learned from venture 
capitalists in this context. When they 
consider offering capital to a young en- 
trepreneur, they do not look first at the 
business and the sector, then at the ptx>- 
duct and the market and finally at the 
manager and his (or her) policy, as do the 
more conventional credit-providers: in- 
stead they look first at the manager and 
his ideas, second at the manager and his 
drive to succeed, and third at the 
manager and his chances of success. It is 
against this background that we must 
consider and interpret the answers given 
by our Western colleagues. 

■ We in the West are interested in 
building up our knowledge of vocational 
training and qualifications in Eastern 




Europe. We want to know more about 
caraft qualifications, the value of voca- 
tional training in the various countries 
and the training system in general. 

■ There is a readiness in the West to 
engage in cooperation in the field of 
management training and development. 
This is confirmed by the observation that 
30000 Western European represen- 
tatives of science and industry have 
visited the USSR in recent years. 

■ Through better knowledge of training 
structures and practices we hope to get a 
better picture of the potential for growth 
in the countries of Eastern Europe, of 
cultural differences and of models of 
economic cooperation. 

In the light of this mutual interest, the 
lEFP felt that the time had come to 
organize, jointly with CEDEFOP, a first 
East-West conference to give those 
responsible for training an opportunity to 
exchange ideas and experiences. The 
theme chosen for this first conference, 
which is to be held in Budapest on 1 8 and 
19 January 1990, is 'Quality and train- 
ing'. The theme will be covered in work- 
shops on three levels: 

■ what are the standards of basic train- 
ing and how does it contribute to raising 
standards in industry and services? 

■ management training and develop- 
ment in the service of quality in a given 
technotogically controlled production 
process. 

■ the issue of the training of trainers as 
a lever to raise standards. 

Those with responsibility for policy em- 
phasize the importance of training and 
developing human potential; business 
leaders are faced with shortages of train- 
ed and qualified personnel in various 
parts of Europe; workers stress the need 
for social policy. In this context, the ex- 
change of ideas and experiences in the 
area of training in East and West seems 
to us a step towards closer economic 
cooperation: cooperation built on people 
who understand and appreciate each 
other's qualifications and creativity pro- 
vides a solid foundation for joint 
ventures. 

It is to be hoped that a meeting of those 
whose job it is to train the next genera- 
tion wiU contribute to the growing 
oo(^ration between East and West. 




The main building of the Moscow State Lomonossow University. 
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CEDEFOP 



Introduction 



Peter Grootiags sutd Ernst Fiehl 



Apart from the interviews with 
leading representatives of Euro- 
pean institutions mentioned in 
the editorial, this special issue has two 
main sections which have deliberately 
been given a more documentary 
character to provide a solid basis for the 
initiated process of exchange of informa- 
tion, experience and idea; with Eastern 
Europe: on the one hand, we have the 
familiar 'Bibliographical section' for the 
majority of issues in recent years, in 
which the twelve partner institutions of 
the CEDEFOP 'Documentary Network' 
have compiled on the whole very varied 
and useful information. On the other 
hand, we have asked for contributions 
from research institutions and/or their 
leading personalities in the following 
six CMEA countries: USSR, Poland, 
German Democratic Republic, 
Czechoslovakia. Hungary and Bulgaria, 
whereby our contract partners were com- 
missioned with the following tasks in the 
framework of premilinary contacts: 

■ A summary veraion of the 

documentary monograph<i to provide a 
bird's eye view of the complex institu- 
tional structure of vocational training, 
e.g. in the form of the 'age-group pyra- 
mid' and state institutions (see the USSR 
report), in six countries. 

V A loDf version of the national 
monographs, giving a detailed descrip- 
tion of the ramified vocational training 
routes to be found in Eastern Europe and 
the processes of reform initiated in the 
fields of training and cor^tinuing training. 
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as far as this is possible; these long ver- 
sions also include additional information 
of a varied nature from national 
statistics, publications and research in- 
stitutions. 

Despite years of cooperation among the 
research institutes in the framework of 
international agreements, the various 
agencies in Eastern Europe are not iden- 
tical. This made it necessary to conclude 
contracts with institutes which are partly 
different in character. As a rule of thumb, 
it can be said that the selected contract 
partners in the USSR, Poland, the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic and 
Czechoslovakia are more involved in 
subjects related to ' "*itial training, 
whereas the commissioned institutes in 
Hungary and Bulgaria have additional 
fields of tasks. This also explains why the 
following reports focus on different 
aspects. From its 13 years of e?;perience 
in Western Europe, CEDEFOP is very 
familiar with the phenomenon that 
despite attempts to draft identical con- 
tract specifications ('cahiersdes changes') 
for all contracting partners, one finally 
ends up with relatively divergent reports. 
This experience is presumably evidence 
of the fact that education and vocational 
training policy bebngs to the very core 
nationally constituted societies in the 
whole of Europe, a phenomenon which 
in the short term may aggravate the bar- 
riers to international understanding, but 
which in the long term represents one of 
the trumps of our continent. 

Despite all the differences in the social 
systems and the economic and 
technological state of development of 
West and Eastern Europe, identical, or at 
least similar key problems and measures 
to cope with these problems can never- 
theless be observed, e.g.: 

■ relations between the school and the 
workplace as places of learning and the 
need to create an equilibrium in the com- 
bination between the two to impart both 
theoretical and practice-related 
knowledge, 

■ the changed relationship between in- 
itial training and continuing training and 



■ new additional demands for multi- 
disciplinary, social skills. 

We would finally like to ask for the 
reader's indulgence when reading this 
issue: the six authors/teams of authors 
wc'^e not able to draft their reports in 
their own languages, but had to opt for 
one of three foreign languages: German, 
English or French. Their reports had to 
be submitted with strict deadlines, in par- 
ticular in view of the fact that the postal 
deliveries between East and Western 
Europe often takes weeks. Despite these 
and other technical difficulties, we never- 
theless believe that the following reports 
are not only of high quality but are also 
both interesting and up-to-date.* This is 
probably the first time that authentic 
reports by East European authors have 
been published in all the nine Com- 
munity languages — and we are confi- 
dent that it shall not be the last. On the 
contrary, this can only mark the begin- 
ning of a long-term process of exchange 
of information and ideas. 
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. ite full versions of these reports with *wtially 
extensive annexes are available from 
CEDFFOP m English or German: personnel 
and funding permitting, they shall be translated 
into furtlier languages and published in the 
*CEDEFOP documents' series. 
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Technical vocational training 
in the USSR 




Committee of the USSR for Technical 
Vocational Training. However, respon- 
sibility in this field, along with national 
education and university and technical 
college education, was transferred to :he 



State Committee of the USSR for Na- 
tional Education in the same year. 

Some skilled workers are trained (mostly 
for simpler occupations) in production 



Table 1* 

Technical vocatfonal training institutions 

(responsibility of the State Committee for Technical Vocational Training) 



The current situation 

Most skilled workers in the USSR are 
trained at technical vocational schools, 
responsibility for which was transferred 
from the State Committee of the USSR 
for Technical Vocational Training to the 
newly established State Commitee for 
National Education in 1988. 

The technical vocational schools form 
the technical vocational training system 
along with the educational institutions 
(universities and colleges of technology) 
which train teachers of engineering, 
research institutions, the enterprises 
responsible for the manufacture of 
teaching aids, the central and regional 
management bodies, etc. 

Until 1988, this system was organiza- 
tionally the responsibility of the State 



Dr W. W. 
ShBpkin 

Director of the 
AUUnion 
Institute for 
Technical Voca- 
tional Training in 
the USSR, 
Leningrad 
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trainees 
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skilled 




year end 
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leavers with 


workers 








university en- 


(graduates) 








trance 


X 1 000 








certificates 










X 1 000 




1940 


1551 


602 


602 


499 


1960 


3684 


1064 


864 


741 


1970 


5351 


2 380 


1837 


1638 


1980 


7 242 


3659 


2665 


2430 


1985 


7783 


3 978 


2 862 


2 576 


1986 


8020 


4176 


2935 


2 583 



thereof: 










full-time vocational 
technical secondary 
schools 


7207 


3744 


2188 


1854 


thereof 










section for those 
with 8 years of 
primary education 


6 338 


2789 


1088 


714 


section for general 
secondary school- 
leavers 


6171 


708 


722 


787 


groups of young 
people \/ho have no 
secondary school 
education 
(parallel to voca- 
tional training) 


2628 


247 


382 


353 


evening vocational 
technical secondary 
middle schools 


813 


432 


747 


729 



• 70 years of the Soviet economy, celebratory statistical yearbook, pirt M, 'Flrtance and statistics, ' 1987, p. 422. 
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Wladimir Paschkowfrom the 'Vocational School' No 15 in Charkow worldngon the 
robot which he and his schoolmates had developed. The robot ensures that silence is 
maintained in the classroom and checks the students* answers. 



plants and in draining and production 
combines'. A number of colleges of 
technology (engineering schools) also 
provide skilled worker training for *morc 
demanding' occupations, listed a 
special directory. Only graduates of 
technical colleges can attain the highest 
levels of qualiHcation in these occupa- 
tions. Statistics show that over two-thirds 
of all young workers are nowadays train- 
ed at technical vocational schools, which 
undoubtedly proves the significance of 
the system of technical vocational 
training. 



■ the section for those leaving the 
eighth class, where young people receive 
a general education up to university en- 
trance level in addition to vocational 
training (duration: 3, 3.5 or 4 years); 

■ the section for general secondary 
school-leavers (duration: 1 to 1.5 years); 



M teaching groups for young people who 
receive vocational training but no 
general education at full-time technical 
vocational schools (duration: 1, 1.5 or 2 
years). 

In the sections for those leaving the 
eighth class, where trainees receive a 
general education up to university en- 
tiBnce level, and in the sections for 
secondary school-leavers training largely 
focuses on 'demanding' (and, in the latter 
sections, 'particularly demaading*) oc- 
cupations. 

The ratios of trainees in the various sec- 
tions of the technical vocational schools 
largely depend on the type of local in- 
dustry the occupations in which training 
is provided and the specific socio- 
economic parameters of the region con- 
cerned. The total number of trainees in 
the various sections in 1986 is shown in 
Table 1. 

The state technical vocational training 
system forms part of the uniform system 
of national education. It has a hierar- 
''hical structure. At the top is the State 
Committee of the USSR, which is also 
responsible for the school, technical col- 
lege and university systems. 

In most of the Union Republics (and in 
the two cities of Leningrad and Moscow), 
regional national education committees 
have also been set up; some Republics 
have moreover established ministries of 
national education. 



Table 1 shows 
developed. 



how the system has 



Table 1^ 

Number of vocational school graduates in the Union Republics 
(Training of sidlled workers: x 1 000) 



About two-thirds of the young working- 
class generation are currently trained at 
over 8 000 technical vocational schools. 

It is worth noting in this context that the 
trend in the training of skilled workers 
differs in the various parts of the USSR: 
while the number of trainees in the 
RSFSR (Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Rr^^ublic), the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia has grown 3.5 to 3.7 fold, it 
has risen 15 to 20 times in the Union 
Republics of Uzbekistan, Azerbaidjan 
and Lithuania (see Table 2). 

Vocational training at full-time technical 
vocational secondary schools is divided 
into three sections: 

RIC 





1960 


1970 


1980 


1985 


1986 


USSR 


741.1 


1 638.2 


2430.5 


2 576.3 


2 582.6 


RSFSR 


444.8 


994.6 


1 399.3 


1 378.1 


1 376.5 


Byelorussia 


144.2 


270.7 


328.7 


427.9 


430.8 


Uzbekistan 


26.2 


57.7 


83.9 


88.5 


88.9 


Kazakhstan 


10.1 


41.1 


115.2 


166.1 


169.5 


Georgia 


5.2 


80.6 


34.1 


43.2 


42.7 


Azerbaidjan 


6.1 


29.0 


56.4 


71.8 


71.5 


Lithuania 


4.2 


17.1 


24.7 


26.5 


26.3 


Moldavia 


6.5 


19.1 


29.1 


31.6 


33.2 


Latvia 


r.5 


14.2 


20.7 


22.6 


20.8 


Kirghizia 


5.6 


16.9 


30.8 


37.6 


37.8 


Tadjikistan 


5.9 


12.2 


17.0 


24.3 


25.4 


Armenia 


2.4 


15.0 


33.2 


30.0 


34.9 


Turkmenistan 


3.5 


6.8 


18.9 


28.6 


29.4 


Estonia 


2.7 


4.7 


7.9 


8.7 


8.8 



• 70 years of the Soviet economy, celebratory statistical yearbook part M, Finance and Stctistks', 1987, p. 423. 
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The vocational training system in the USSR. 



The administration of national education 
is the responsibility of the regional or 
municipal executive committee of the 
soviet in some regions and the larger 
cities and of the national education 
departments in the districts. 

Direct reponsibility for teaching in 
technical vocational training institutions 
rests with the vocational training ad- 
ministration (departments) of the com- 
mittees, ministries, etc., responsible for 
didactics and methods. Management 
issues and problems connected with the 
ph3rsical and technical equipment of 
vocational training institutions are 
resolved by appropriate specialized 
departments (groups) attached to the 
committees. 

A management system responsible for 
educational institutions of all kinds 
should be both a state and a social system. 
^National education councils' are formed 
within the Soviets at all levels, their deci- 
sions being implemented by the ad- 
ministration and departments of the 
regional and municipal executive com- 
mittees. 

The installation of this management 
ttructure began in 1988, but national 



education councils are not yet to be 
found everywhere. It can thus be said 
that new, democratic forms of manage- 
ment are curren tly being put to the test in 
the national education system. 

The training of skilled workers at 
technical vocational schools is based on 
occupations or occupation groups, listed 
in the 'Directory of the occupations in 
which skilled workers can be trained at 
various types of school', and on the needs 
(requests) of appropriate enterprises, on 
whose behalf the training is provided. 

Those who pass the final examination at 
a technical vocational school are 
classified according to qualification 
categories (usually category 3) and 
awarded corresponding diplomas. 
Genera! secondary school-leavers receive 
university entrance certificates. 

The content of the training in the various 
occupations or occupation groups as 
reflected in the curriculum is determined 
centrally by specialist commissions con- 
sisting of representatives of the technical 
vocational training system, members of 
the research institutes of various sectors 
of industry and representatives of the 
enterprises. 



The timetables are drawn up on the same 
pattern, i.e. they all have the same struc- 
ture, the structure of the general educa- 
tion cycle also having been standardized, 
which means that examination, counsell- 
ing and holiday periods are the same 
everywhere. The content and structure 
of the polytechnical and trade-specific 
subjects and the practical part of the 
course nevertheless vary for certain oc- 
cupations/occupational groups. 

A curriculum includes the following 
documentation: 

■ typical skills of the skilled worker 

■ timetable 

■ general syllabus 

■ syllabuses for the trade-specific sub- 
jects, the polytechnical subjects and the 
practical part of the course 

■ list of teaching aids for the teaching 
staff and recommendations relating to 
technical equipment in training work- 
shops (training catering establishments, 
etc.) 

The syllabuses are endorsed by the State 
agencies responsible for education and 
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represent compulsory framework 
documentation. Given the specific 
features of certain production piocesses 
and the continuing development of 
technology, the commissions of the 
technical vocational schools are entitled 
to amend syllabuses in agreement with 
the enterprises and the regional educa- 
tion authorities, although no such 
amendment may affect more than 15 % 
of the total number of hours set aside for 
vocational training. 

The technical vocational school year is 
the same everywhere, 1 September to 30 
June, althou^ teaching continued until 
mid-July last school year. Summer 
holidays last six weeks and winter 
holidays two weeks. 

Instruction is given on six days of the 
week for a total of 36 hours. 

Theoretical instruction is given in the 
classroom and comprises normal lessons, 
experiments, seminars, counselling, col- 
iia and examinations. 

Practical training consists of lessons, 
practical production and Hnal skill ex- 
aminaticms, instruction being given in 
the trainmg workshops of the technical 
vocational school, the training depart- 
ments (factory buildings) of the enter- 
prise or in the production departments 
proper. Training in practical production 
is usually provided in the enterprises 
themselves. 

Computer technology is currently being 
introduced into vocational training. 
Fixed computer classes are being install- 
ed in the technical vocational schools 
(with mobile ones for rural areas). 
Various packages of educational soft- 
ware for different types of computer and 
the required networks of microprocessor- 
based simulators are being developed and 
introduced. It must be emphasized, 
however, that the teaching materials at 
many technical vocational schools in a 
number of regions of the USSR urgently 
require modernization and that the quali- 
ty of the computer facilities in vocational 
training institutions is still inadequate in 
the present five-year period. 

Teachers of general technical and trade- 
specific subjects are trained at univer- 
sities and in the teachef training faculties 
of the technical, agricultural, 
pedagogical and civil engineering 
colleges. 

Trainers (masters of production training) 
are trained at the industrial teacher train- 
ing colleges of technology. 



Teachers for the technical vocational 
schools in the USSR are trained at a total 
of 123 universities and 70 colleges of 
technology. 

All vocational school teachers are ex- 
pected to undergo retraining and in-ser- 
vice training at the All-Union institute 
for the in-service training of vocational 
school teachers (Leningrad) or at the 
branches of this institute in the various 
Union Republics at least once every five 
years. 

Since 1974 vocational school teachers 
and trainers have been tested every five 
years to evaluate their professional com- 
petence and to enable decisions to be 
taken on their salaries, which are graded. 

Main problems encountered 
in tlie development of the 
vocational training system 

By the second half of the 1 980s, the voca- 
tional training system, although exten- 
sively developed in the 1960s and 1970s, 
was no longer meeting the needs of the 
economy in a country preparing for the 
revolutionary restructuring of its society 
and for radical economic reform. 

The standards expected from the general 
education and vocational training of 
skilled workers and their professional 
skills were inadequate. The level of the 
moral, aesthetic and economic education 
of trainees and ev::n the conditions under 
which the personality of young workers 



was developed, also failed to comply with 
the image of workers at the current level 
of social development. 

The rapid change in production methods 
triggered by the intensive development of 
science and technology and in the struc- 
tures of workers' qualifications called for 
a radical change in the structure of the oc- 
cupations for which skilled workers are 
trained at technical vocational schools- 

This is illustrated by the following figures 
which show the rise in the number of 
mechanized and automated production 
units installed in industrial enterprises 
during the period of the 11th five-year 
plan: (see Table 3). 

The average annual growth rate has since 
risen. The report of the State Committee 
of the USSR for Statistics entitled 
Economic reform: Rate and reserves. 
The socio-economic development of the 
USSR in 1988, lor example, states that 
'some 9 000 mechanized production 
units have been installed in industry.'* In 
the same period, the trend in the numbers 
of skilled workers trained at full-time 
technical vocational schools to operate 
the abovementioned production units 
was shown in Table 4. 

This example reveals the major 
discrepancies between the rate at which 
the modem technologies are being in- 
troduced and the standards applied in the 
training of skilled workers at technical 



I Izvestiya, No 22, 22 January 1989, p. 2. 
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Production units 


mechanical 


automated 


total 


1981 


145 210 


27 386 


172596 


1985 


161 601 


34278 


195 879 


Average annual 
increase during 
the period of 
the 11th five-year 
plan 


3 300 


1380 


4660 



• 70 years of the Soviet economy, celebratory statistical yearbook, part M. Tinance and Statistics', 1987, p. 87. 



vocational schools, A remarkable feature 
is the narrow occupational profile for 
which skilled workers are trained at a 
number of vocational schools. 

The training content, the level of the 
general technical training of those lea'^- 
ing these schools and the technical equip- 
ment in the schools were not, as a rule, 

Table 4* 



technological progress has exacerbated 
these problems. 

The tendency to standardize all types of 
full-time vocational schools and to create 
uniform technical vocational secondary 
schools with a three-year course, during 
which the emphasis is on giving those 
leaving general primary schools (eighth 



Occupation 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



of the technical vocational schools have 
changed to other occupations with in- 
creasing frequency. 

The interaction between general and 
vocational schools and between voca- 
tional schools, colleges of technology and 
universities, all elements of a self-con- 
tained system of life-long learning, has 
been badly organized in practice. 

The problems arising during the develop- 
ment of the vocational training system 
necessitated a whole series of represen- 
tative complex research projects in im- 
portant areas of science. They were car- 
ried out under the 1 1 th and then the 1 2th 
five-year plan by a number of scientific 
institutions and universities in the USSR 
on the basis of uniform coordination 
plans. 

This research into various development 
problems, which may also be highly rele- 
vant at international level, has been and 
is still being undertaken as a multilateral 
cooperation project involving groups of 
scientists from various CMEA countries 
on the basis of the plans and programmes 
agreed at the annual conferences. 



Installers of 
automatic 
production units, 
machine tools and 
sets of inachines 



825 



1067 



1047 



2087 



Operators of 
automatic and 
semi-automatic 
production units 



1 152 



1805 



1496 



1643 



• 70 yeax the Soviet economy, celebratory statistical yearbook, 'Finance and Statistics'. \ 987, p. 423 



appropriate to the task of familiarizing 
young skilled workers with their new pro- 
duction functions or of generating new 
occupations. 

In most technical vocational schools, 
skilled workers were trained for the 
whole range of occupations needed by 
just one enterprise ('mother enterprise*). 

This has caused a number of problems, 
mainly connected with the basic teaching 
materials needed in technical vocational 
schools (e.g. technical equipment in the 
draining workshop) to meet the re- 
quirements of each occupation. The rise 
bk the prices of the modem teaching 
leaching aids needed for the type of train- 
ing of skilled workers in new occupations 
that is commensurate with the re- 
quirements of scientific and 



class) a general education up to universi- 
ty en trance level in addition to vocational 
training, has proved unfortunate in 
several respects. As already mentioned, 
syllabuses were rigidly standardized for 
the whole training period. 

Excessive centralization and regulation 
of the teaching and education process has 
restricted the initiative of collectives of 
teachers and trainees, impeded the 
spread of democratic principles at school, 
curtailed self-management in technical 
vocational schools and had an adverse ef- 
fect on the preparation of trainees for life 
in modern society. 

As vocational counselling and guidance 
are not sufficiently developed, there has 
been considerable fluctuation among 
vocational school-leavers and graduates 



Structural and organizational 
reform of the vocational 
training system 

The impending radical restructuring of 
the whole system of national education 
made necessary the elaboration of opera- 
tional development concepts to be 
established for the closely linked system 
of 

■ continuing (life long) education 

■ general secondary-school education 

■ technical vocational training 

■ college and university education. 

A concept for the development of 
technical vocational training in the 
USSR was established in 1988. It pro- 
vides for a radical reform of the organiza- 
tional structure of the vocational training 
system. 

Organizational structure of 
technical vocational training 

The organizational structure of technical 
vocational training (types of training in- 
stitution) and the forms and duration of 
training must be commensurate with the 
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Technical vocational school in the Kiev works for electronic equipment and controls. 



current state of and progressive changes 
in the stru 4ure of employees' occupa- 
tions and quilifications. 

The technical vocational training institu- 
tions must be a permanent feature of a 
self-contained system of 'life-long' learn- 
ing, i.e. the general preparation under- 
taken at the previous stages of the school 
system must be consolidated and com- 
plemented by vocational training in these 
institutions, with the foundations laid for 
advanced training and skilltraining 
schemes (up to the highest possible level 
of qualification) and for the all-round 
development of the trainee's personality 
in line with his interests and abilities. 

Given the plans to speed up the country'j* 
socio-economic development, the 
technical vocational school must be 
developed dynamically, flexibly and in a 
wide range of organizational forms. 

Top priority in these efforts is give n to the 
further development of the training of 
skilled workers for more demanding core 
occupations and for broadly-based oc- 
cupation profiles. This training will be 
based primarily on a middle-level general 
education, with the graduates of the 
•basic' primary school (ninth class) still 
having the chance to obtain a vocational 
qualification. 

In view of the rapid advance of new 
technologies, uneven technical develop- 
ment in various sectors of the economy 
and the plans to introduce various effec- 
tive forms of prevocational training and 
retraining of workers in new key 



technologies in the near future, it is pro- 
posed that the vocational training institu- 
tions should be split into three levels (up- 
per, middle and basic). 

Basic technical vocational training is pro- 
vided in special classes of general schovjls. 
in the appropriate sections (rf the 
technical vocational schools, in the 'trade 
and work schools' and within the system 
of on-the-job vocational training in the 
form of various courses. Those leaving 
are awarded a vocational qualification 
for a narrow, traditional occupational 
profile that does not require any special 
theoretical training. A university en- 
trance certificate can also be obtained by 
attending general education evening 
courses. 

The second level of vocational training, 
i.e. the training of hignly qualified skilled 
workers for complex, broadly-based oc- 
cupational profiles requiring special 
theoretical training and the successful 
completion, previously or simultaneous- 
ly, of a course of general education, is 
provided by the technical vocational 
schools. Th^ general education of those 
leaving the 'compulsory schools' (ninth 
class) is attuned to the occupation for 
which they are being trained. 

The third level of vocational training, i.e. 
the training of highly qualified skilled 
workers for particularly complex key 
technology occupations, is provided by a 
new type of training establishment: the 
technical lyoeum (highest vocational 
school level). Training institutions of this 
type normally train secondary school- 



leavers who are already holders of a voca- 
tional qualification in an appropriate oc- 
cupational field. 

The trade and work schools train young 
people who do not want to go on learning 
after completing their compulsory educa- 
tion but to go out to work. These trade 
and work schools may be separate educa- 
tional institutions or attached to 
technical vocational schools or regional 
vocational training centres. 

Where necessary, special trade and work 
schools may be established, their main 
tasks being the vocational training, 
rehabilitation and social integration of 
handicapped young people and adults. 

The technical vocational schools train 
those leaving compulsory schools (ninth 
class) and secondary schools. They have 
two departments: 

■ a department for the those leaving the 
ninth class, who complete a course of 
both vocational training and secondary 
school education. If certain requirements 
are satisfied (relating to the teaching staff 
and technical equipment), this depart- 
ment can also take the form of the voca- 
tional section of the general secondary 
school; 

■ a department for general secondary 
school-leavers, who complete a course of 
vocational training in more demanding 
occupations for which the completion of 
secondary school education is a re- 
quirement. 

Both departments of the technical voca- 
tional schools provide broadly-based 
training in the occupational groups con- 
cerned, the trainees acquiring a sound 
general technical and special theoretical 
grounding. The profile and level of the 
work-related education received at 
general schools must be taken into ac- 
count at the level of decision-making on 
the length of training. 

Technical vocational school-leavers are 
awarded a skilled worker's diploma. 

The technical lyceums train highly 
qualified workers for particulariy deman- 
ding occupations. Only young people 
with a secondary school leaving cer- 
tificate are admitted to these institutions. 
Preference is given to secondary school- 
leavers with appropriate pre vocational 
training who show particular aptitude for 
solving various technical problems in an 
unconventional way. Those leaving the 
technical lyceums are awarded a highly 
qualified skilled worker's diploma and 
thus become 'certified skilled workers'. 

Vocational training 2/1989 
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In view of the pace at which science and 
technology are developing, the number 
of young people trained at technical 
lyceums (and technical vocational 
schools in the case of secondary school- 
leavers is to be increased in the future. 

The technical vocational training institu- 
tions may also arrange evening courses 
and retraining and continuing training 
courses for adults. 

All the educational institutions (and 
departments) referred to above are in- 
tended to be autonomous. However, they 
may be amalgamated with other educa- 
tional institutions or set up as training 
centres for a sector or the whole of in- 
dustry. They may also be transformed in- 
to 'scientific and educational production 
centres' (continuing training centres) 
under an agreement with various in- 
dustrial enterprises and institutions. 

Most centres of this kind will be installed 
near fairly large innovative manufactur- 
ing enterprises which are trying out new 
techniques. They may consist, for exam* 
pie, of technical vocational-training in- 
stitutions, colleges and universities, the 
aim being to ensure that engineers, 
technicians and certified workers work- 
ing as a team are trained to operate 
automated sectors of production and 
complex production equipment. 

One advantage of these combined cen- 
tres will be the high level of concentra- 
tion of modem production technology 
and the gearing of the training content to 
the real production situation and the 
practical needs of the enterprises. 

A major precondition for continuing, 
life-long learning is the cohesion of 
syDabuses at the various levels of train- 
ing, this also being a prerequisite for the 
accelerated training of highly qualified 
workers in various qualification 
categories. 



The possibility of choosing not only an 
occupation but also an appropriate train- 
ing institution enables the trainee's per- 
sonal interests to be linked to practical 
needs of society. 



The creation of a broad network of train- 
ing institutions will also mean the in- 



stallation of a mechanism to ensure that 
the need for the constant updating of 
young and adult workers' vocational and 
cultural standards is satisfied. Ap- 
propriate limited liability companies, in 
some cases as joint ventures with foreign 
firms, might, e.g. be established with the 
specific task of providing initial and con- 
tinuing training for skilled workers. 
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Social expectations and trends 
in the development of 
vocational education in 
Poland 





Poland is one of the countries with 
the highest birth rates. Since the 
peaks and slumps of demographic 
growth tend to be irregular, the needs of 
the population in terms of health care, 
education and training, employment, old 
age pensions and housing construction 
also tend to fluctuate. 



tial of productive areas. However, since 
many agricultural holdings are run by 
older farmers, Polish agriculture is not as 
efficient as it might be; there are never- 
theless an increasing number of holdings 
whose production capacity is comparable 
to that of highly industrialized nations. 
However, Poland's greatest resources are 
its human resources, even if correct 
utilization of the people's qualifications is 
a problem which has yet to be solved. 

The cultural situation of Polish society is 
extremely heterogeneous. Polish culture 
has an international reputation, notably 
in Helds such as music, the theatre, 
cinema, literature and art. At the same 
time people living in small towns and 
villages — corresponding to the condi- 
tions of people at the turn of the century 
— still lack sufficient access to cultural 
facilities. One consequence of this 
phenomenon, amongst others, is the 
departure of young people from cultural- 
ly disadvantaged areas. 



\'ocational education always satisfies — 
to a certain degree — the demands of 
society, its economy and culture. This is 
because it supplies young workers ready 
to perform different tasks in different 
posts. The level of manpower training is 
of considerable importance for th^ coun- 
try, its people, its economy and its 
culture. At the same time, people respon- 
sible for vocational education and train- 
ing expect society to create adequ^^te 
framework conditions for the fulfilment 
of their tasks. 

At a time when Polish society is seeking 
new solutions to stimulate the develop- 
ment and modernization of its economy 
— in order to reduce its consumption of 
energy and materials and, as a conse- 
quence, to increase productivity rates 
and living standards — the human fac- 
tor, i.e. workers representing different 
specializations and levels of qualifica- 
tion, is beginning to assume a role of par- 
ticular importfince. Vocational educa- 




Poland b relatively rich in a number of 
natural resources, e.g. coal and lignite, 
sulphur, salt, copper, etc. Despite its 
modernization in the 1970s, Polish in- 
dustry has already become obsolete mak- 
ing a new process of modernization 
necessary. 80 % of agriculture is priva- 
tely-owned and there is still a large poten- 



born 19 September 1924, Prof. Dr 
habiL Director of the Institute for 
Vocational Education Warsaw, 
Deputy Chairman of the Committee 
for Educational Sciences of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences. 





Professor Kaczor at CEDEFOP in the process of explaining the Polish vocational 
training system. 
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tion can therefore be considered as a driv- 
ing force. 

Although we have few long-term govern- 
ment projects on economic development 
trends, one can nevertheless refer to 
social expectations with respect to the 
education system, including vocational 
education, in terms of personality traits. 
Let us discuss some of them below. 



The Polish education system 
and its objectives 

■ The State family welfare service in 
Poland offers the following measures: 
various forms of maternity leave, among 
others a number of years of so-called 
•child-raising leave', creches for one to 
three-year-old children, a further state- 
financed prc-school system (four to six- 
year-olds), primary school (seven to 
15-year-olds), secondary schools (with or 
without the upper secondary leaving cer- 
tificate giving access tofurther education 
— 15 to 18/ 19- year-olds), specialized col- 
leges of higher education (one to two 
years fdlowing the upper secondary 
school leaving certiHcate), universities 
(four to six years of study). There are also 
special schools for disabled children and 
youngsters. 

Adequate formulation of vocational 
education goals requires long-term 
forecasts of the country's social, 
economic and cultural development. The 
fact, however, that information is lacking 
in certain Helds, as mentioned above, 
does not mean that no projects or studies 
are available in these fields. In the pro- 
gramme elaborated by the Tolska 2000' 
Research and Forecasting Committee of 
the Polish Academy of Sciences, for ex- 
ample, a clear-cut option for the 'science- 
consuming' devetopment of the Polish 
economy has been presented. It seems 
necessary to adopt this approach in the 
determination of trends in vocational 
education devebpment (transforma- 
tion). At the same time, it is necessary to 
take into account certain characteristics 
of the Polish economy (for example in 
Poland, more energy is needed than in 
other countries for the heating of houses 
and it will take some time to catch up 
with so-called industrialized technology). 

Utilization of the well-known 
characteristics of civilizational anci 
cultural development permits certain 
oonciusions on the fmnulation of pro- 
spective vocational education goals. We 
are of the opinion that the vocational 
education ideal (human being — citizen 
«— worker), already examined in other 



publications, may be preserved in the 
future, provided that it is subject to fur- 
ther clarification and interpretation. 

As long-term effects are most significant 
in education,^ the formulation of pro- 
spective goals is of great importance. At 
the same time, however, if we do not 
define these goals with sufficient clarity, 
we may be faced with difficulties in their 
practical implementation (in the form of 
practical tasks) at the level of schools and 
other educational institutions. Careful 
attention is therefore devoted to these 
problems in Poland. 



developed. It must be taken for granted 
that there are many such sources and 
that there will soon be even more. If we 
respect the principle of continuity in 
educational practice, we may have a 
chance of overcoming formalism and 
superficiality in education. The most im- 
portant are all the factors which con- 
tribute to the increase of quality and ef- 
fectiveness, manifested in the results ob- 
tained on different levels (for example in 
the attitudes of school-leavers). This prin- 
ciple may favour the application of the 
idea of the subjective treatment of pupils, 
as the quality of education will then be 




Watsaw — a view of the old market-place. 



Principles of vocational 
education tMnsfonnation 

It would seem appropriate to discuss two 
principles: 

■ the principle of continuity of 
education: 

■ the principle of complexity in the 
transformation of vocational education. 

According to the principle of continuity, 
because of the changes occurring every- 
where, people are constantly forced to 
adapt to new situations and to engage in 
a continuing process of learning. None of 
the existing educational levels can 
therefore be regarded as a Hnal stage of 
education. Moreover, we must also bear 
in mind that no educational level is the 
only source of information or the only 
place where abilities and personality are 



superior to t*ie mere observance of cur- 
ricula. The principle of continuity may 
have a considerable influence upon the 
individual approach in education. 

The principle of complexity makes us 
aware of the necessity to anticipate the 
results of partial activities for the 
achievement of final goals. Here we are 
referring to the necessity to apply solu- 
tions, e. g. modules. Modules are combin- 
ed in such a way as to create a new quality 
without entailing the introduction of 
changes to other elements of the system. 



I See 'Bliskie i dalekie cele wychovania' (Short- 
and long-term educational objectives), Warsaw 



1987, pp. 253, 393. 
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T7i€ vocational training system in Pobnd. 

The need for the introduction 
of changes in the content of 
vocational education 



The content of vocational education 
should be derived from vocational educa- 
tional goals and tasks. The proportion of 
theory and practice, including contents 
of general and vocational education, 
should therefore stem from the occupa- 
tional characteristics of the leavers of a 
given type of school. Similarly, the period 
of schooling and the period of time 
allocated for vocational practice should 
depend on deflnite goals, which should in 
turn be included in occupational 
characteristics. In comparison with the 
accepted practice hitherto, this may seem 
an almost revolutionary suggestion and 
may arouse objections on both sides. We 
arc of the opinion, however, that it is 
necessary to apply this approach if we are 
to avoid mistakes in the programming of 
vocational content. Having referred to 
general goals of education, presented in 
the form of the human be- 
ing/citizen/worker corollary and the 
classification of occupations and voca- 
tional specializations, which are a reflec- 
tion of economic and cultural needs, the 
Procedure should lead to the description 



of occupations and vocational specializa- 
tions, followed by the development of the 
above-mentioned occupational charac- 
teristics of the leavers. The character- 
istics consist of the clear presentation of 
the goals and tasks to be performed in the 
course of school-based education. It 
should include the list of required 
abilities, skills and attitudes (personality 
traits in different arrangements), to be ac- 
quired and developed in the course of 
schooling. We are referring here to initial 
qualifications; in the period of occupa- 
tional adaptation, school-leavers will 
learn other necessary skills and subse- 
quently, as a result of work experience 
and further training, they will master 
their jobs. We thus accept the need for 
the continuous upgrading of skills, 
probably within the so-called system of 
'gradual workers' training'. Teams con- 
sisting of experts from science and 
technology and vocational teachers 
would seem to be the most competent as 
far as the development of occupational 
characteristics is concerned. 

During the work on educational plans 
and the content of teaching, it transpired 
that it was necessary to considerably 
reduce the number of subjects (either in 
the form of integration or regrouping of 
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subjects) as a better means of achieving 
the final goals. 

It seems that occupational characteristics 
also influence the period of schooling. 

We opt for generally outlined curricula, 
as opposed to traditional curricula, as the 
former present content in the form of pro- 
blems, thus allowing teachers to interpret 
content in accordance with the actual 
state of the art. Both occupational 
characteristics and generally outlined 
curricula will make education com- 
parable and equivalent in every school. 
As far as specialized subjects are concern- 
ed, however, the teaching staff (with the 
assistance of subject teams or problem 
groups) should be responsible for the 
selection of up to 50% of contents. This 
will permit the achievement of a high 
level of school socialization (rights and 
duties) and an emphasis of its individual 
character; this is obviously to be regarded 
in the light of local circumstances, 
teachers' dispositions, cooperation with 
relevant economic sectors, the local en- 
vironment, etc. Content does not only 
mean curricula. Handbooks* teachers* 
manuals, exercises and many other 
didactic aids are also of considerable im- 
portance. Despite the development of 
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modem teaching techniques, e. g. video, 
an aid as useful as the handbook has as 
yet to be invented. It looks as if it will re- 
main without any serious competitor for 
many years to come and for this reason it 
should be constantly assessed and 
evaluated, if it is to fulfil its function in 
accordance with the wishes of interested 
groups of people. 

Popular and professional literature, i. e. 
books and periodicals, is also of great im- 
portance. In order to prevent duplication 
of effort, we propose improved coopera- 
tion between school libraries and enter- 
inises, on the one hand, and school 
libraries and information centres attach- 
ed to the Chief Technical Organization, 
on the other; this is chiefly of relevance to 
foreign books and periodicals. 

A significant role couki be played by com- 
puterized information retrieval systems 
as it is very important to obtain the latest 
information as quickly as possible. It is 
thus necessary to learn how to make use 
of these systems today. 



Vocational guidance 

Vocational schools are obliged to create 
framework conditions promoting the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and skills and the 
development of students' personalities. 
Their function cannot be reduced to 
merely granting certificates and 
diplomas. Whether or not these goals are 
achieved depends on both the primary 
school and vocational guidance, which is 
part of career guidance. Vocational and 
educational guidance will perhaps under 
take efforts aimed at helping students to 
answer a much broader question: how to 
live? And human life is to a great extent 
occupational life, in the course of which 
something material or immaterial is 
created, people serve other people or 
society, or even mankind. This approach 
makes it necessary to conduct a thorough 
analysis of work functions in human life, 
i. e. productive and creative functions. 

In this context, work performance, voca- 
tional education and occupational deci- 
sion-making are closely intertwined with 
the system of values. 

Irrespective of whether we decide to im- 
prove the existing system of vocational 
guidance or whether we attempt to 
develop a new one in its place, it seems ex- 
pedient to analyse the role played by par- 
ticipants of these processes in the im- 
mediate and more distant future. As 
schooling is compulsory up to 1 6- 1 8 years 
of age, and school teachers are most com- 
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petent as far as all-round knowledge of 
pupils is concerned, the school ought to 
coordinate vocational (career) guidance 
processes in their entirety. 

If we assume that all aptitudes and 
talents (not necessarily intellectual) may 
be useful for an individual and society, 
we will probably find useful predisposi- 
tions in the majority of pupils, predisposi- 
tions that should be developed and made 
use of in work performance. 

Schools should be prepared to perform 
these functions, although admittedly this 
is a process which shall take some time. 
The school is a community of teachers 
and pupils, cooperating with parents, 
workplaces and the local environment. 
Teachers are leaders of educational pro- 
cesses. Their duty is to make use of 
natural and simulated situations to en- 
courage pupils to adapt and adopt social- 
ly accepted values. It seems that the main 
task of the teacher is to encourage pupils 
to analyse their value systems, to help 
them make independent decisions This is 
an extremely difficult task which touches 
upon the ethical dimension of vocational 
guidance, i. e. the aspect determining 
human development. The training of 
teachers for the performance of this task 
must therefore begin at the level of initial 
teacher training, and continue through- 
out postgraduate studies. 



Vocational teachers 

Of all the teachers working in vocational 
schools, the group largest in number con- 
sists of the teachers of vocational theory 
and practice. These teachers are respon- 
sible for the level of vocational prepara- 
tion of young people. The recent nation- 
wide survey on occupational status 
showed that teachers are in second posi- 
tion just behind physicians. If we com- 
pare this situation to the economic status 
of teachers, the situation is much bleaker 
and even discredits society and the 
authorities for their toleration of 
teachers' extremely low salaries. The 
material status of teachers has made 
serious inroads into their social status. 
The headquarters of the Polish Teachers' 
Association and the Experts' Committee 
on the National Education have official- 
ly deplored this situation. What can be 
done in this context to make the teacher 
an initiator of desirable changes in voca- 
tional schools? Alongside measures aim- 
ed at the improvement of the material 
status of teachers, measures promoting 
their social status will be of considerable 
importance, one ext. »ple of which may 
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be the subjective treatment of teachers by 
the education authorities. 

The improvement of the social status of 
teachers to a large extent depends on the 
real and formal qualifications of voca- 
tional teachers. The requirement that all 
teachers working in vocational schools 
should have completed higher education 
has almost been fulfilled as far as teachers 
of general subjects and vocational theory 
are concerned. The situation is not as 
positive, and is likely to deteriorate in the 
future, with respect to teachers of voca- 
tional practice. The idea that one teacher 
should teach both theory and practice is 
difficult to put into practice (at least in 
the sense of verification), a factor which 
is not easy to understand in the light of 
the positive experience of agricultural 
schools in this respect. Even more impor- 
tant, however, is that teachers of voca- 
tional practice ought to be highly 
qualified, both in their specializations 
and pedagogics; they ought to be well- 
mannered and cultured and set an exam- 
ple to their pupils. This brings us to 
another problem, i. e. what is more im- 
portant: a diploma or actual skills, 
knowledge, culture, etc.? All types of 
diplomas and certificates have so far met 
with greater acceptance than real 
qualifications, although the latter would 
seem to be essential for the final asses- 
sment of teachers, as they influence the 
results of teaching. 

Our research has led to a number of pro- 
posals on the improvement of training for 
vocational teachers, the most important 
of which are as follows: 

■ Vocational teachers should be trained 
by technical universities, higher colleges 
of economic studies, agricultural 
academies, medical schools, etc., all of 
them providing future teachers with 
pedagogical knowledge; 

■ The abovementioned establishments 
of higher education should employ prac- 
tically oriented scientific methods to im- 
prove the level of their teaching. 
Academic teachers should also have on- 
the-job experience in the specializations 
they teach; 

■ Schools providing practical experience 
linked to the establishments of higher 
education are an important element of 
teacher training. 

Obviously there is no single approach to 
teacher training. However, this training 
ought to provide the qualifications 
necessary for a person to work as a 
teacher and serve as a basis for further 
training. 
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The adoption of certain ideas by teachers 
will be of decisive importance for the 
transformation of vocational education. 
It shall therefore be necessary to organize 
in-service training with the emphasis on 
guided self-education. 

The great number of tasks in this field 
make it necessary to seek effective solu* 
tiors. We are of the (pinion that 
establishments of higher education, in- 
stitutes of the various ministries and the 
enterprises ought to collaborate within 
the system of in-service training of 
teachers. At the moment this system is 
organized and implemented by the 
Teacher Training Centre and its regional 
branches. As far as vocational teachers 
are concerned, it is necessary (and this is 
a demand which has been formulated for 
some time) for them to regularly update 
and renew their knowledge within in- 
dustry, development centres and in- 
stitutes; this also applies to teachers of 
vocational practice. 

As exoerience and .search to date 
demonstrate, another torm of in-service 
training of lechers can be in the 
framework of Object teams', grouping 
together teachiersof a given subject who 
work either in otic school or at different 



schools. We consider this form to be of 
considerable importance, as it implies 
coping with the actual teaching 
problems. 

The abovementioned proposals also refer 
to boarding-school teachers and teachers 
involved in outof-ichool activities. 

The infrastructure of 
vocational sciiools and tiieir 
relationsiiip witli 
tile economy and culture 

If vocatinnal education is to provide in- 
itial qualifications satisfying social 
demands, it shall require not only well- 
trained teachers, but also modem 
laboratmes, workshops and properly 
organized practical training in enter- 
prises. 

The future of vocational schools shall de- 
pend on the degree and diversity of its 
links with the national economy and in- 
dustry. The enterprises should therefore 
be encouraged to become joint managers 
of schools and take an active interest in 
the level of manpower training, which 
should be recognized as a source of skilled 
workers. 
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A decisive role in practical training is 
played by workshops and on-the-job 
work experience/traineeships. This is 
connected to the equipment of work- 
shops with machines and devices, as well 
as tools and materials necessary for the 
fulfilment of different training tasks. The 
duties of the enterprises in this respect 
should be defined by separate agreements 
with schools on a case by case basis. The 
results of such agreements should not to 
be temporary, but long-term advantages. 

As experience shows, the most promising 
and advantageous links are those twin- 
ning schools and enterprises which result 
in long-term contracts for the supply of 
products, final products or services, 
stipulating not only the quantity and the 
price of production, but also the degree 
and scope of skills and knowledge ac- 
quired by the trainees. Many vocational 
schools shall be able to extend the scope 
of paid services (mechanical, electrical, 
electronic, clothing, mercantile, etc.) as a 
contribution to the idea of self-financing 
education. 

An important role in practical training, 
but also in vocational theory, is played by 
work expmence. Work experience 
schemes should conclude with company- 
based examinations with the participa- 
tion of teachers, the results of which 
should couni towards the student's final 
assessment. 



Management and administra- 
tion of vocational schools 

The management and administration of 
vocational schools is an activity aimed at 
making vocational schools function in 
accordance with predetermined goals. 
This applies, among others, to the struc- 
ture of school subjects, the planning of 
qualified staff and the comparability of 
occupations and education levels. School 
management and administration also en- 
tail school supervision and control, exer- 
cised for the purpose of the achievement 
of predetermine goals. The notion of 
school supervision is associated with ad- 
visory and monitmng activities aimed at 
the comparison of the achieved results 
with predetermined goals, with due con- 
sideration to the overall framework con- 
ditions. 

In Poland, the central institution coor- 
dinating vocational education activities 
as a whole is the Ministry of National 
Education. The Ministry of National 
Education should be given certain com- 
petences (legal capacities) vis-d-vis the 
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ministries responsible for training in the 
respective fields. 

The central management and ad- 
ministration of vocational schools im- 
plies fair assessment of vocational 
schools, based on definite criteria. This 
requires the development of suitable 
criteria and their verification. This is an 
extremely complex task, as those who 
have been workingon the criteria of work 
performance assessment for many years 
will confirm. 

Vocational training administration 
boards, at cer tral and vaivode levels, are 
expected to d splay their confidence in 
school heads and teachers and to impart 
certain competences to them. This is 
necessary if schools are to function 
properly. At the same time, partnership is 
expected — partnership based on legal 
regulations and principles on the levels to 
be achieved. If headmasters are to 
manage their schools successfully, they 
must have the right to take decisions and 
be responsible for their decisions. The 
situation is similar as far as the staff is 
concerned. If creative attitudes of 
teachers are to be translated into facts, 
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the resolutions passed by staff assemblies 
ought to be respected by education 
authorities. Conditions promoting the 
status of students should be created. The 
student ought to be albwed to prepare 
himself for different roles; he should be 
equipped with sufficient skills to start 
working in an occupational cluster. 



The relations between voca- 
tional edncation and science 

Despite the considerable contribution of 
science to vocational education theory, 
the programming of goals and content, 
teaching methods and aids, expectations 
and demands in this respect are never- 
theless far from satisfied. If we are to 
overcome the apparent contrariety betw- 
een theory and practice (impossible to ra- 
tionally justify), it shall be necessary to 
present arguments supporting the state- 
ment that a good theory is the best prac- 
tice. Theory explains categories of pro- 
cessess and albws the prediction of the 
results of our actk>n in particular cir- 
cumstances. If we accept the above inter- 
pretation of theory and its functions, we 
shall have to concede that not only 
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theoreticians, who seek and attemm to 
define regularities, but also practitioners, 
who transform reality, are interested in 
its development. On the basis of a good 
theory, practitioners are not only able to 
answer questions about the nature of and 
reasons for a situation (they understand 
the reasons for their success or failure), 
but also to predict, with greater probabi- 
lity, the consequences of their decisions. 
This, however, requires that all the par- 
ticipants in educational processes aban- 
don their pride and conceit and instead 
adopt a modest and unassertive attitude 
towards what they know and are capable 
of. 



If theory is to satisfy practical demands 
(includingeducational policy) more effec- 
tively, accurate and detailed questions 
ought to be formulated. It is not enough 
to put forward slogans like: we need cur- 
ricula, methods, handbooks, regulations, 
workshops, etc., as each of these prob- 
lems consists of well-defined and clear 
elements, as well as blanks. What is also 
important is how detailed theoretical 
works are. Principles such as the right of 
teachers to adopt creative attitudes, their 
right to take risks, etc., are commonly 
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respected. In practice, however, there are 
teachers who are beginners and need ex- 
amples to follow and, alongside them, ex- 
perienced teachers able to suggest certain 
solutions themselves. 

In this context, the following flelds of 
research come into the foreground, as 
they seem particularly important for the 
present and the future of vocational 
education. Teachers interested in innova- 
tions ought to take part in this research. 

■ Further improvement of vocational 
education terminology. One of the most 
urgent tasks in this respect is to make ter- 
minological dictionaries easily available. 

In this context we should like to 
underline the particular importance of 
the popularization of the findings of 
educational science and other sciences 
which make a contribution to educa- 
tional science. 

■ When the Experts' Committee on Na- 
tional Education determines directions 
for the development of education, in- 
cluding vocational education, the 
demands of practice concerning the goals 
of education and the means of achieving 
these objectives (stages, modules, cir- 
cumstances, etc.) must be taken into ac- 
count. Remote goals, with a detailed 
presentation of stages leading to their 
achievement, may encourage teachers to 
actively participate in the process of 
achieving these fmal goals. The daily 
routine of teachers, school supervisors 
and school counsellors ought to be made 
sensible and satisfying, as this will pro- 
vide favourable conditions for the attain- 
ment of predetermined goals. 

■ A permanent task of research centres 
ought to be the improvement of 
theoretical foundations for the occupa- 
tional characteristics of school-leavers 
and curricula. This is not enough, 
however. The education authorities must 



contribute to the training of teachers and 
other specialists responsible for occupa- 
tional characteristics and curricula. It is 
likely that the fulfilment of the latter task 
(the training of teachers and other 
specialists) would promote the fulfilment 
of the former one (the development of 
theoretical Toundations). Guidelines, 
recommendatiorr. technologies and ex- 
amples shall be utilized by the trained 
staff. The fulfilment of this dual task shall 
require changes in decision-making 
policy, in attitudes towards intellectual 
work. Intellectual work, as is well known, 
is not held in very high esteem and this 
low esteem even appears to be waning. 

Despiteconsiderable achievements in the 
field of literature for vocational teachers 
(the Vocational Education Library series 
amounting up to 100 publications is wor- 
thy of mention here), the demand for 
methodological publications has not yet 
been satisfied. The difficulty lies in the 
degree of generalization. Some teachers 
want detailed instructions, full of ex* 
amples, while others consider them 
naVve, beneath their dignity, offensive 
and violating their right to independence 
and creativity. It seems that a reasonable 
degree of generalization, as well as ex- 
amples permitting the development and 
creation of new solutions, would be the 
best solution. The situation is similar as 
regards instructions for the authors of 
vocational handbooks. Most of the 
authors are teachers or workers; and 
research centres ought to offer them help 
in their work. 

■ Another permanent task of scientific 
centres, especially those attached to the 
ministries, should be research into the 
positive and negative results of decision- 
making policy. These results could ob- 
viously be taken into account in the revi- 
sion of decisions already taken. 

We need repeated research aimed at the 
development of a diagnosis concerning 



the state of vocational education as a 
whole, or the state of its particular 
elements. Siich diagnoses are necessary, 
for they give us information on the 
degree of achievement of predetermined 
goals and help us improve school work. 
This kind of research should be coor- 
dinateo centrally, to facilitate com- 
parability of the results obtained by dif- 
ferent researcli centres. 

■ Changes in the education system, in- 
cluding vocational education, ought to 
be preceded by various types of ex- 
periments. One of these is the develop- 
ment and verification of the so-called 
"Schools of the future'. Scientific institu- 
tions ought to be in charge of such ex- 
periments. The legal situation, however, 
and the slow pace of progress when it is 
a question of amendment to legislative 
acts, dci^y such experiments. The idea of 
rebuilding the education system should 
make the transition from the stage of 
slogans to the stage of actual implemen- 
tation as quickly as possible. 

Experiments could be conducted under 
the auspices of the National Committee 
on Education Development. This does 
not mean, however, that patronage is 
necessary for scientific institutions to 
conduct experiments. We suggest this 
solution as one of many possible in this 
respect, bearing in mind the need for an 
exchange of experience coordination, 
etc. 

■ Another perma nent task of science is 
cooperation and. promclion of the 
popularization of the experience of 
outstanding vocational teachers. In spite 
of the difficulties, we still have many ex- 
cellent schools in Poland. They are not 
always able to popularize their 
achievements. To encourage them to 
popularize their attainments ought to be 
made the duty of all scientific in- 
stitutions. 
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Vocational training in the 
German Democratic Republic 

Vocational training lias been constantly developed and extended to meet the needs of 
society 





After the liberation of the German 
people from fascism, the aim in 
1 945 was to overcome the legacy 
of Nazi rule and the aftermath of the war 
in education, as in other areas, to develop 
an anti-fascist, democratic school system 
and to eliminate existing skill shortages. 
The anti-fascist, democratic school 
reform of 1945/46 also resulted in the 
reopening or creation of many vocational 
schools, the introduction of many addi- 
tional training options and the training 
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and employment of tens of thousands of 
progressive workers as teachers. 

From these first beginnings until today, 
vocational training has been 
systematically perfected. These efforts 
have raised workers' skill levels con- 
siderably. In 1955 70 % of workers in the 
GDR's economy had not completed any 
kind of vocational training. By 1970 the 
proportion had dropped to 34 % and by 
1988 to just 14 %. The proportion of 
skilled workers and master craftmen rose 
in the same period from 26 % to 55 % in 
1970 and to 65 % today. The proportion 
of university and college graduates in the 
labour force increased from 4 % to 1 1 % 
in 1970 and to 21 % in 1988. This fun- 
damental change in the qualification 
structure is one of the main causes of the 
constant growth of 4 to 5 % per annum 
which has characterized the GDR's 
economy for many years. 

These quantitative changes have been ac- 
companied by qualitative improvements. 
Ten years compulsory education was in- 
troduced in 1959. Today 85 % of the 
pupils beginning a course of vocational 
training have certificates to show that 
they have successfully completed 10 
years of general, polytechnical education 
at a secondary school. Polytechnical 
teaching was introduced in 1958. The 
subjects concerned (tending the school 
garden and handicrafts in the lower 
classes, introduction to socialist produc- 
tion, technical drawing and productive 
work from the seventh year) and the 
whole polytechnical nature of the 
secondary school provide a sound basis 
for subsequent vociMonal training. 

The qualitative changes also include the 
forward-looking determination of the 
content of vocational training and the in- 
troduction of new, modern syllabuses m 
the various development sections. 

The considerable interest taken in voca- 
tional training is partly due to the high 
regard in which skilled workers are held 



by society in the GDR. A skilled worker's 
occupation is the typical basic qualifica- 
tion of the ruling classes — the working 
class and the cooperative farmers. It 
epitomizes a high level of training which 
the majority of children and young peo- 
ple aspire to for their later lives. 



As part of the unifonn 
socialist education system, 
vocational training 
guarantees equality of 
opportunity for all children 
and young people. 

The Education Act of 25 February 1965 
established an education system in the 
GDR whose component parts (nursery, 
secondary school, preparation for univer- 
sity, vocational training, college, univer- 
sity, adult education) are closely in- 
terlinked. It is geared to a unifonn goal — 
the education and training of socialist in- 
dividuals who are developed in every 
lespect. 

All sections of the education system 
agree on the content of education and 
training so as to ensure smooth transition 
between the various stages of education 
and the continuous development of the 
personalities of children and young 
people. 

Striking features of the education system 
are equality of opportunity and the inter- 
changeability of the elements of the 
education programme. None of these 
elements lead students to a *dead end': 
subsequent levels of education are open 
to all young people regardless of their 
social origins, ideobgy and sex. 

Some 85 % of young people leaving 
general polytechnical secondary schools 
choose to train to become skilled 
workers. For many years any school- 
leaver not attending an educational in- 
stitution at a higher level (enlarged 
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The vocational faining system in the German Democratic Republic. 



secondary school, college) has been 
assured of a training place. The GDR's 
Constitution states that every young per- 
son has the right and the duty to learn a 
trade (section 25(4)). This constitutional 
principle is oberserved in practice. 

For their vocational training, graduates 
of the tenth class have a choice of 238 
skilled worker occupations, 98 of which 
are basic occupations with 392 specializ- 
ed fields, and 47 are artisan occupations. 
For those leaving the eighth year there 
are a further 62 skilled worker occupa- 
tions, the level of requirements cor- 
responding to the level of general educa- 
tion attained by these young people at 
that stage. Early secondary school 
leavers are trained in certain aspects of 
skilled worker occupations. All physical 
ly and mentally handicapped children 
and young people are trained in special 
institutions to the highest possible level 
permitted by the nature and degree of 
their disability, most to skilled worker 
level. 

In principle, there is freedom of occupa- 
tional choice in the GDR. Every skilled 
worker occupation is open to every 
young person provided that he or she 
meets the requirements and shows 
physical and intellectual aptitude for the 



field in question. Training places are pro- 
vided to meet the real demand for 
workers in the various occupations as 
revealed by long-term forecasts. This is in 
the interests of the young people 
themselves, since training over and 
above actual requirements would make it 
difficult for them to fmd employment 
commensurate with their skills. There is 
no unemployment in the GDR. The 
GDR's Labour Code requires every 
enterprise providing training to offer 
trainees a contract of employment in the 
trade they have learned (section 140 (1)) 
six months before the end of their train- 
ing. A well developed system of voca- 
tional guidance teaches young people to 
make a conscious occupational choice 
reflecting not only their personal inclina- 
tions, abilities and interests, but also the 
needs of society. 

The content of vocational 
training is constantly 
adjusted to cater for new 
requirement resulting in 
particular from scientific 
and technological advance. 

As in other countries, major changes are 
currently taking place in the GDR's 
economy as a result of the effects of the 
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scientific and technological revolution. 
Their combination with the advantages 
of socialism is the most important aspect 
of our economic strategy. These advan- 
tages include the high level of education, 
an almost inexhaustible resource that is 
available to the GDR in sufficient quan- 
tities, unlike raw materials and sources of 
energy. Particular iniportance is 
therefore attached to the purposeful 
development and effective use of the 
skills of qualified workers for the broad 
application of modern or key 
technologies. 

The forward-looking determination of 
the content of education is based on 
thorough analytical studies of the real, 
predictable trend in what will be expected 
of skilled workers as a group and in their 
various occupations. In recent years, par- 
ticular attention has been paid to deter- 
mining the implications of microelec- 
tronics, tlexibie automation, computer- 
assisted design and manufacturing 
(CAD/CAM), biotechnology, new 
materials and processes, the use of 
nuclear energy, laser technology and 
other technical and technological in- 
novations. 

On the basis of analyses of occupations, 
new syllabuses have been and are being 
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drawn up for all skilled worker occupa- 
tions. This work is being done by the 
q)ecialized vocational commissions for 
each skilled worker occupation in which 
experienced vocational teachers 
cooperate with engineers, technobgists, 
economists, specialists in industrial 
medicine, psychologists and other ex- 
perts, trade union representatives also be- 
ing involved. The introduction of new 
syllabuses began in 1986 and will be com- 
pleted in 1990. In the 1988/89 training 
year, over 90 % of trainess are already 
being trained on the basis of new 
syllabuses, which now apply to 248 skill- 
ed worker occupations. 

The syllabuses take account of the fact 
that there are considerable variations in 
the speed at which modem technologies 
are gaining ground in the various sectoi^ 
of the economy, the enterprises and oc- 
cupations so that old and new 
technologies will continue to exist side by 
side and will have to be productively used 
for a long time to come. The syllabuses 
therefore cover the modern and the tradi- 
tional in equal measure. 

A major objective is the occupational 
mobility of skilled workers. A balance is 
therefore struck between general educa- 
tion (about 15 %), basic vocational train- 
ing (40 to 50 %) and special vocational 
training (35 to 45 %). General technical 
basic training is particularly important 
for mobility. Basic technical subjects 
(fundamentals of electronics, data- 
processing and automatic control 
engineering) were introduced as long ago 
as 1970. 

In 1986 these three subjects were com- 
bined to form a new subject, fundamen- 
tals of automation', which also includes a 
course on the 'fundamentals of informa- 
tion technology'. For this purpose com- 
puter cabinets, each equipped with ten 
efficient micro-computers, have so far 
been installed at 700 vocational schools 
(about three quarters of the total). The 
computers are constantly modernized. 



Learning and work 
arc considered inseparable 
throvgiiout tile entire process 
of vocational training. 

The basic principle of vocational tr'^ining 
in the GDR is close association with 
work. Trainees learn their trade by ac- 
quiring know-how, abilities and skills on- 
the-job, i.e. they learn to work by learn- 
ing as they work. 



\ ocational training is in principle provid- 
ed on the basis of a training contract 
which the young person draws up wi th an 
enterprise. The training contract is a 
special form of the contract of employ- 
ment. It means that the trainee is an 
employee from the outset, with all the 
rights and obligations that this entails. In 
terms of his social position, he is a 
worker, a member of the working class or 
the class of cooperative farmers, a co- 
owner of the means of production and a 
co-producer of the wealth of society. 

Of the total training period (an average of 
two years), about a third is devoted to 
theoretical instruction and about two- 
thirds to practical instruction. This con- 
tinues to be the case even under the most 
up-to-date production conditions, since 
sound basic skills are also needed for skill- 
ed work with the new technologies. Prac- 
tical instruction is imparted at the train- 
ing workshops of enterprises that provide 
training, in special departments of these 
enterprises or on buildi^.g sites (training 
projects that require the guidance of a 
teacher), on trainers and simulators, in 



for export or the manufacture of means 
of rationalizing production or represent 
direct public services. When productive 
learning tasks and jobs in production are 
selected for trainees, it must be ensured, 
however, thast the objectives set out in 
the syllabus can be achieved without 
limitation and satisfactorily in 
qualitative terms. 



The growing demands made 
on sidlled workers are 
increasingly resulting in the 
combination of initial and 
continuing training. 

The quickening pace of change in pro- 
ducts, work aids and technologies and the 
growing differentiation of work re- 
quirements in the same occupation in- 
dicate an objective need for the quan- 
titative and qualitative growth of conti- 
nuing training. At present 1.9 million 
workers (almost one in four) take part in 
continuing training schemes each year. 
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laboratories and in work collectives run 
by the enterprises. In every occupation, 
the last 40 to 70 days of training are set 
aside fot the course known as 
'familiarization with future jobs'. This 
ensures that by the end of their training 
almost all trainees constantly attain the 
performance levels of a skilled worker. 

Practical instruction is almost entirely 
based on productive learning tasks, i.e. 
trainees are given tasks from the enter- 
prise plan which forni part of the enter- 
prise's mam Ime of production, the pro- 
duction of consumer goods, production 



Most continuing training is organized by 
the enterprises which also meet all the 
costs involved. The worker himself suf- 
fers no loss in wages and does noc have to 
pay for continuing training. 

The law requires that whenever an 
economic measure (investment, ra- 
tionalization, introduction of new pro- 
ducts or technologies, structural 
changes, etc) is envisaged, its implica- 
tions for continuing training must be in- 
dicated and the necessary action taken in 
good time. In principle, the measure must 
be discussed with the worker concerned. 
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along the trade union, with a view to 
gaining his assent to the change. No 
worker need fear for his future prospects, 
let alone his job, in this connection. 

As a rule, the skilled worker occupation 
learned by a worker during his vocational 
training remains his occupation for life. 
Continuing training — the acquisition of 
additional know-how or new skills, fur- 
ther certificates of qualification or com- 
petence or knowledge of another 
specialized aspect of his own or another 
occupation — largely takes place within 
this occupation. 

Continuing training is compulsory for 
certain skilled workers, as a means of en- 
suring production safety and preventing 
damage and losses. It is provided mainly 
in the form of training designed to pre- 
vent accidents or training in working 
methods. 

As a general rule, continuing training 
builds on the results of initial training and 
takes account of the worker's social and 
occupations 1 experience. Conversely, 
initial training is designed with future 
continuing training in mind. Recently, 
growing use has also been made of iden- 
tical programmes for initial and continu- 
ing training, especially in the case of new 
technologies. Initial and continuing 
training are increasingly becoming a 
single entity, consciously designed and 
structured as such. 
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The combines and 
enterprises bear much 
of the responsibility for 
providing vocational 
training* 

A major advantage of vocational train- 
ing in the GDR is that it forms a perma- 
nent part of the process of reproduction 
in the economy and enterprises. The first 
enterpf ise vocational schools emerged as 
the main type of training centre as early 
as 1948. These schools are state training 
institutions and also form part of enter- 
prises. The establishment of state-owned 
enterprises had made it possible to en- 
trust the enterprises with the implemen- 
tation of national training policy. The 
amalgamation of theoretical and prac- 
tical training in this new type of training 
institution marked the end of the dualism 
in vocational training dating back to 
capitalism. The close bond between train- 
ing and production, an advantage of the 
dual system, was not only retained, but at 
last became fully effective. 

1^ 



Today there are 720 enterprise voca- 
tional schools and enterprise schools. 
The latter have departments, not only for 
theoretical and practical instruction, but 
also for the polytechnical instruction of 
trainees and the initial and continuing 
training of workers. In addition to these 
departments (a total of 550), there are 7 1 5 
enterprise academies, which are separate 
institutions for the purposes of adult 
training. The theoretical instruction of 
the trainees of enterprises without a 
vocational school of their (own mainly 
small, medium-sized and craft enter- 
prises) is provided by the 244 local voca- 
tional schools, which pre the responsibili- 
ty of the councils and districts. 
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The combines and enterprises play a 
direct part in determining the content of 
vocational training. Large industrial 
combines, for example, are responsible 
for the formation and guidance of 
specialized vocational commissions for 
more than 180 skilled worker occupa- 
tions. As a complement to central conti- 
nuing training programmes, the com- 
bines and enterprises devise a wide range 
of special programmes and equipment 
geared to their needs. The material and 
technical basis of vocational training is 
very largely created by the combines and 
enterprises. This is particularly true of 
the establishment and modernization of 
the training workshops, their equipment 
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with modem machines and facilities, the 
selection of suitable training places in 
production and the provision of tools and 
other materials needed for a high level of 
tiaining. 

The permanent integration of trainess in- 
to the enterprise collective and their ac- 
tive participation as members of the trade 
union esure that the working class has a 
say in the training of the next generation. 
A large part in this is played by the collec- 
tives, especially the youth brigades in 
which the trainee*" are trained, and the 
workers in these collectives who are 
responsible for the education and train- 
ing of the trainees, the 100 000 or so skill- 
ed worker trainers. 

Trainees' activities reflect the 
higii level of democracy in 
vocational training in the 
GDR. 

In IheGDR's basic concept of vocational 
education and vocational training policy 
the trainee is an active panner of the 
teacher and has extensive rights and 
obligations. He himself bears much of the 
responsibility for ensuring that his train- 
ing is successful. He mainly assumes this 
responsibility through his youth 
(M'ganization, the Free German Youth 




(FDJ), and his trade union. This 
democratic involvement is guaranteed 
from the central management of voca- 
tional training to each training work- 
shop, each class and each collective of 
trainees. 



The GDR's vocational 
training system involves 
qualified teachers, educators, 
cadres and specialists in 
vocational education. 



The main method, which has proved its 
worth since 1949, is the Socialist voca- 
tional competition, organized by the FDJ 
and the trade unions, in which all trainees 
participate on the basis of their personal 
and collective obligations. In this context 
young people are oriented towards 
achieving good and very good results in 
theoretical and practical instruction, 
making an effective contribution to the 
fulfilment of the enterprise's plan and ac- 
tively participating in th ; FDJ's 
economic initiatives, creative scientific 
and technological activities and the in- 
novators' movement. 

Since 1958, the 'Fair of Tomorrow's 
Master Craftsmen' (MMM) has been the 
tried and tested movement of the GDR's 
young people in the area of scientific and 
technological creativity, with trainees 
succes^.fully solving problems en- 
countered in the enterprise's science and 
technology plans and rationalization 
concepts, producing teaching aids or 
helping to improve heir training con- 
ditions. 
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As international experience shows, the 
presence and activities of qualiHed cadres 
is the key lO the organization high- 
class, effective vocational training. This 
being the case, the first steps were taken 
to train vocational school teachers in 
what is now the GDR as early as 1946 
andsystematicallycontinuedinthe ensu- 
ing years to develop into an extensive net- 
work of university and college institu- 
tions for the initial and continuing train- 
ing of vocational teachers by the 
mid-1950s. 



In the GDR, teachers responsible for 
theoretical instruction (vocational school 
teachers) are trained in eleven subjects at 
five universities. From the outset, their 
studies are geared to their future ac- 
tivities as specialists in vocational educa- 
tion. The course lasts four and a half 
years and ends with the award of a 
diploma (in the teaching of engineering, 
economics or agronomy). During this 
period, students acquire a knowledge of 
Marxism-Leninism, the psychology of 
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vocational education and — depending 
on the subject they are reading — 
technology, economics or agronomy. 
Most of the 17 200 vocational schoc: 
teachers have a diploma of this kind, as 
have most of the 4 000 full-time teachers 
in adult vocational education. They are 
joined by over 70 000 part-time teachers 
— engineers, technologists and other 
specialists. 

Practical instruction iscurrently given by 
some 32 000 special teachers. They 
receive three years of training in 1 8 dif- 
ferent subject areas at eight colleges. 

The I 340 trainees' hostels at present ac- 
comodate about one in three or some 
120 000 trainees. The daily charge for 
board and lodging is only 1.10 Marks. 
The care of the trainees in the hostels is 
the responsibility of 6 300 wardens, who 
undergo three years of special 
pedagogical college training. 



The development of the initial training 
system was accompanied by the 
establishment of an extensive continuing 
training system for all vocational training 
cadres, in which the cabinet for the conti- 
nuing training of vocational training 
cadres in each district, plays a central 
role. At present, this continuing training 
focuses on the familiarization of teachers 
with key technologies, especially infor- 
mation technology. 



Research on vocational 
education lias always laid the 
scientific foundations for the 
structuring of vocational 
training. 

Since the developir.ent of a Socialist voca 
tional training system first began, it has 



also been considered very important in 
the Gr*" or the necessary scientific 
foundai. to be laid. As early as 19S0 
the Central Institute for Vocational 
Training was established as the central 
research establishement in this field. This 
institute joins with the teachers and 
research staff who train specialists in 
vocational education at the universities 
in carrying out studies on basic and 
future aspects of the development of 
vocational training, in perfecting the 
theoretical basis of the study of voca- 
tional education and above all in compil- 
ing a wide range of practical guides for 
teachers, educators and cadres. These 
scientific foundations ha\'c made a major 
contribution to the successful develop- 
ment of vocational training in the GDR 
and guarantee continuous further 
develc^ment to meet the new, more 
stringent requirements to which social, 
scientific and technological progress is 
giving rise. 
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Vocational education in 
Czechosloyakia 




Historical development 

Although apprenticeship training was 
the responsibility of the guilds up until 
the mid- 19th century, the State never- 
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theless intervened in this field during this 
period. The crafts patent of 1731 provid- 
ed a uniform deHnition of the legal re- 
quirements of an apprenticeship. Follow- 
ing the introduction of six year's com- 
pulsory schooling, the State established 
the Sunday and 'refresher' schools for ap- 
prentices in 1 774. The provisional trade 
regulations which dissolved the guilds in 
1 85 9 made it the responsibility of appren- 
tice masters to ensure that every appren- 
tice attended a school of further 
education. 

The schools of further education were 
founded by a variety of associations and 
organizations. Their activities were 
nevertheless influenced by the State to a 
ccmsidcrable extent: the State issued the 
directives for the establishment of the 
schools, drew ap the curricula, and to an 
increasing extent covered the 
maintenance costs of these schools. The 
dual character of vocational training 
thus developed, the State education 
bodies assuming responsibility for the 
theoretical training of the apprentices 
with the employers implementing the 
practical part of training. 

The nationalization of the majority of 
enterprises and the establishment of the 
agricultural cooperatives in Czecho- 
slovakia in the years 1945-51 fundamen- 
tally changed this situation: these steps 
made the centralized steering of a^ pren- 
tice training for all sections of the 
economy possible. Centralized bodies 
responsible not only for the general 
education and theoretical vocational 
training of apprentices, but also their 
practical training and out-of-school ap- 
prentice education were created in the 
early 1950s. These institutions were 
named 'specialized apprentice centres' or 
vocational schools. This concept of ap- 
prentice education and training was con- 
stantly developed. The intermediate 
vocational schools which also imparted 
apprentices a general education over and 
above the specific needs of the training 
occupation were gradually integrated in- 
to the education and training system. In 
1984 they were given the status of an in- 
termediate school and since then they 
have been on an equal footing with the 



specialized intermediate and grammar 
schools. 

Access to higher education was also 
opened up for intermediate vocational 
school-leavers; vocational training at the 
intermediate vocational schools became 
very school-like in character but the dual 
character of vactional training was 
nevertheless retained. 



The structure of the 
education system 

The Socialist Republic of 
Czechoslovakia is a Federal State com- 
prised of two peoples. It has a total 
population of 15 373 000, two-thirds of 
whom live in the Czech Socialist 
Republic and one third in the Slovak 
Socialist Republik. An average of more 
than 220 000 children are bom every 
year; these children are en tided to attend 
nursery schools once they have reached 
the age of 3; 93% of five-year-olds in fact 
do so. Compulsory schooling begins at 
the age of six and lasts 10 years. Upon 
completion of primary school, lasting 
eight years, students have to complete 
two introductory years at an in- 
termediate school. 

There are thre^ types of intermediate 
school: vocational intermediate schools, 
specialized intermediate schools and 
grammar schools; all three types have 
equal social status. These intermediate 
schools on the one hand fulfil common 
tasks by giving students a general educa- 
tion and preparing them all-round for 
successful integration into social life; on 
the other hand, they fulfil specific tasks, 
characterized by the specific orientation 
of the type of intermediate school in ques- 
tion: the vocational intermediate schools 
in particular prepare students for 
workers' occupations, whereas the 
specialized intermediate schools prepare 
for middle-level employment in the 
technical, commercial, medical or other 
large-scale sectors of the economy — 
these two types of intermedate school 
are often referred to by the general term 
'specialized school system'. The third 
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The vocational training system in Czechoslovakia. 



type of intermf^diate school, the grammar 
school, prepares students above all for 
higher education. Upon completion of 
the eight year of primary school, approx- 
imately 60% of students switch to voca- 
tional intermediate schools, some 24% to 
specialized intermediate schools and 
roughly 16% to grammar schools. 

TLe vocational intermediate school lasts 
two to four years, depending on the re- 
quirements of the occupation for which 
the students are preparing. The specializ- 
ed intermediate s^>^ools and grammar 
schools last four years. Four years of 
schooling at any of the three in- 
termediate school types leads to the bac- 
calaureate. The students thus acquire a 
secondary school education giving them 
access to university entrance. In 1987/88, 
52% of first-year students of higher 
education were grammar schooNleavers, 
20% specialized intermediate school- 
leavers and 1 1% vocational intermediate 
school-leavers (with four years of school- 
ing at this level). These youngsters ac- 
counted for a total of approximately 1 5 % 
of all 18-year-olds in Czechoslovakia. 

The higher education sector is comprised 
of the universities and institutes of higher 
education for technology, agriculture. 



economics and the arts. Higher educa- 
tion lasts four to six years. 

There are also special nursery schools, 
special primary schools and special in- 
termediate schools for children and 
young people who for various reasons 
may require special care. At these institu- 
tions learning is adapted to the specific 
needs and potential of the youngsters. 

Adult education is provider, on the one 
hand, by educational institutions and, on 
the other, by bodies sponsored by the 
various specialized economic depart- 
ments and social organizations. In the 
case of the educational institutions, adult 



10 374 nursery schools with 
6 268 primary schools with 
348 grammar schools with 
547 specialized intermediate 

schools with 
940 vocational intermediate 
schools with 
36 institutes of higher 
education with 



education either takes the form of train- 
ing without any interruption of occupa- 
tional activity in which the workers have 
the chance to acquire a vocational 
qualification they did not have an oppor- 
tunity to obtain earlier in their careers, or 
in the form of a 'post-baccalaureate 
studies', geared towards intermediate 
school-leavers having passed the upper 
secondary school certificate. The 'post- 
baccalaureate' studies either serve to 
complete and complement previously ac- 
quired knowledge and skills or serve for 
the purposes of retraining. The specializ- 
ed economic departments organize 
various types of specifically targeted 
courses and training schemes in which 



659 592 children 
2 062 990 pupils 
136 242 pupils 

214 956 pupils 

4il 388 pupils 

135 136 students 
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workers acquire specific technical 
knowledge and skills they may require 
for their jobs. 

Moreover, a total of 95 063 workers were 
in attendance at intermediate schools as 
well as going out to work (continuing 
training), 29 856 workers were studying 
in this form at the institutes of higher 
education. 

Education at primary and intermediate 
schools an d insti tutes of higher educat ion 
is free and accessible under the same con- 
ditions to all the country's citizens. Text- 
books, school materials and teaching aids 
arc provided free of charge to primary 
and intermediate school students. 



Skilled worker training 

Since the adc^tion of the Education Act 
in 1984, attendance at a vocational in- 
termediate school has been the only route 
leading to qualification for the job of a 
skilled worker or employee. These voca- 
tional schools train skilled workers, not 
only for industrial activities, but also for 
all other sectors of the national economy, 
including transport, trade, the services 
and agriculture. Concentration of voca- 
tional training in the vocational in- 
termediate schools is made possible by 
the fact that in Czechoslovakia the struc- 
tures of the economy, including 
agriculture, are exclusively comprised of 
State enterprises and cooperatives. 

Training as a skilled worker/employee is 
offered in occupations uniformly 
stipulated by the Ministries of Education 
of both Republics for the entire national 
territory. The training courses are in- 
tegrated into a system which is closely 
linked to the occupational system and the 
qualification and wage r^ulations gover- 
ning skilled worker occupations. The 
vocational intermediate schools current- 
ly prepare students for activity in more 
than 90% of skilled worker occupations. 
The remaining occupations either re* 
quire a specific form of training or do not 
call for a systematic form of training. 
Although some training courses prepare 
young people for a specific occupation, 
the majority prepare the students for a 
number of related occupations and ac- 
tivities. 

Most skilled worker training courses are 
oriented towards students who have suc- 
cessfully completed the eighth year of 
primary school. These training courses 
last two, three or four years, depending 
on the qualifications demanded by the 
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relevant occupation. In total, there are 49 
two-yea - courses of training catering for 
3% of v ocational school students, 105 
three-year courses where 81% of 
students are to be found (in 78 training 
occupations training is extended by four 
months) and 42 four-year training 
courses, opted for by 1 1 % of students. 

Two-year training courses with a reduced 
timetable and a modified curriculum are 
offered to students who have not suc- 
cessfully completed the eighth year of 
primary school. There are a total of 43 
such training courses, attended by 5% of 
the students; they in particular make it 
possibl for students to complete the 10 
years of compulsory schooling. 

Young people having successfully com- 
pleted three years of training in one of 54 
training occupations have the possibility 
of undergoing complete secondary 
education in parallel to their working ac- 
tivity (continuing education) in the 
framework of a two-year extension 
course. 

Teaching at the vocational intermediate 
schools follows the curricula issued by 
the Ministries of Education of the two 
Republics for each occupation. The 
Ministries also approve the textbooks. 
The curricula of subjects of general 
education are drawn up by the Research 
Institute for Vocational and Specialized 
Education. Documentation on the con- 
tents of vocational subjects is compiled 
by the technical committees established 



at the level of the relevant specialized 
ministry; this material serves as a basis 
for the Research Institute for Vocational 
and Specialized Education to elaborate 
so-called *leaver profiles' for individual 
training occupations, the curricula of the 
technical subjects and theoretical voca- 
tional training. 

All the intermediate schools, including 
the vocational intermediate schools, im- 
part both general academic and voca- 
tional education to their students. The 
curricula of the vocational intermediate 
schools therefore include both general 
academic subjects - for which between 
26% and 4 1 % of teaching time is reserv- 
ed, depending on the course in question 
— and specialized/technical subjects. 
General academic subjects inclbde 
Czech/Slovak language and literature, 
Russian, history, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry and physical and defence 
education. Teachers of these subjects 
have a diploma of higher education, valid 
for all types of intermediate schools. 

Subjects of vocational theory include e.g. 
technical drawing, the basics of engineer- 
ing, electrical engineering, materials 
technology, technology in general and 
economic and organizational science. 
The majority of the teachers of these sub- 
jects have a corresponding diploma of 
higher education, plus a certificate in 
teacher training. Of vocational educa- 
tion subjects, theoretical vocational 
education is the most important, 
accounting for 33/39% of teaching 
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hours. In the initial phase, practical voca- 
tional training exclusively takes place in 
training workshops and similar facilities. 
In most training occupations the 
students are divided into groups. A group 
consists of seven to 12 students, guided 
by an industrial tutor who has a practical 
vocational qualification, a secondary 
school leaving certificate (baccalaureate) 
and an additional certificate in educa- 
tion. In the final phase, practical voca* 
tional training takes place in industry 
where the students are divided into 
minigroups (a maximum of three) and in- 
structed by a carefully selected member 
of the industrial staff. 

General education and theoretical voca- 
tional training alternate with practical 
vocational education in weekly or other 
blocks. Students are admitted to tiie voca- 
tional intermediate schools on the basis 
of their skills and interests, in conjunc- 
tion with the needs of society. These 
needs are expressed by quotas stipulating 
the number of students to be admitted for 
the various training streams. These 
quotas are drawn up by the Ministries of 
Labour and Social Affairs of the two 
Republics, together with the State Plann- 
ing Conunission for a Hve-year period on 
the basis of the requirements uotified by 
the various specialized ministries. The 
head (Director) of the vocational in- 
termediate school decides on the admis- 
sion of the student to the course, assisted 



by a selection board with advisory func- 
tions. Students are admitted to the four- 
year courses of ti aining if they pass an en- 
trance exaniiiihiion, the contents of 
which are stipulated for all types of in- 
termediate school by the Ministries of 
Education on a uniform basis. 

The two- and three-year courses end with 
a final examination before a board, 
whereas the four-year courses lead to the 
upper secondary school leaving cer- 
tificate (baccalauieate) . These com- 
prehensive examinations in which the 
knowledge and vocational skills of the 
students are tested are taken before an ex- 
amination board at the vocational in- 
termediate schools where the students 
have received their training. The chair- 
man of the examining board is appointed 
by the regional body of the otate educa- 
tion authority; the other members are 
chosen by the head of the vocational in- 
termediate school from the teaching staff 
at the vocational school. The final ex- 
anrnnation and baccalaureate certificates 
also testify the acquisition of a vocational 
qualification. 

In the course of the final year of voca- 
tional education, the enterprises con- 
clude contracts of employment with the 
students. All vocational intermediate 
school-leavers are certain of an occupa- 
tion actiWty witMn the labour process. 



Funding 

The implementing bodies of the voca- 
r^onal intermediate schools — either 
organizations appointed by the cor- 
responding economic ministries (usually 
large enterprises) or th*. National Com- 
mittees at district level — are responsible 
for the provision of general and 
theoretical vocational education, prac- 
tical vocational training, outof-school 
education, the board and lodging of 
students at boarding schools, as well as 
funding and equipment for these institu- 
tions. National Committees set up and 
adu^inister the vocational intermediate 
schools oriented towards small-scale 
enterprises (transport services). 

In contrast, the costs of theoretical 
teaching, including the salaries of the 
teachers of theoretical subjects, are 
covered by the regional bodies of the 
State education authorities. (The 
teachers are employees of these regioi^ 
bodies of the State authorities, whereas 
the directors, trainers and tutors of the 
boarding schools — which are an integral 
part of the intermediate vocational 
schools — and other staff are employees 
of the enteiprises which established the 
vocational intermediate schools). The 
State bodies nevertheless also influence 
vocational education via the School In- 
spectorate and the so-called State super- 
vision of vocational education in the con- 
text of which the Ministers for Education 
work in conjunction with the district Na- 
tional Committees. 

The guidelines for the implementation of 
vocational training are issued by the 
Ministries of education of the two 
Republics; these bodies also lay down the 
nomenclature of the training occupa- 
tions and determine the location of the 
vocational intermediate schools. In col- 
laboration with the other interested 
circles, they issue uniform timetables and 
curricula for all the courses nationwide, 
approve the textbooks and teaching 
materials, stipulate the qualification re- 
quirements of the teaching staff of the in- 
termediate vocational schools and issue 
the labour regulations applicable to the 
staff. 

The Central School Inspectorate and the 
State Vocational Training Supervisory 
Board are also responsible to the 
Ministriesof Education. These bodies are 
advised by central agencies for the coor- 
dination of vocational training compris- 
ed of representatives of all the interested 
circles, which devote their attention to 
fundamental issues pertaining to the 
development of the vocational training 
system. 
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The specialized ministries set up 
technical working parties and reaci with 
their assistance to changes in the division 
of labour and the character and content 
of work; they submit proposals on 
changes to the organization and contents 
of vocational training. 

The regional implementing bodies of the 
state education authorities are the Na- 
tional Committees at district level. These 
committees are responsible for the 
technical management of the in- 
termediate vocational schools and cover 
the costs of theoretical teaching in the in- 
termediate vocational schools, including 
teachers' salaries; they have monitoring 
functions, implementing the School In- 
spectorate and the State Vocational 
Training Supervisory Board. 

The research 'workshop' concerned with 
questions of vocational training at voca- 
tional intermediate and specialized 
schools is the Research Institute for 
Vocational and Specialized Education. 
This institute draws up and submits 
drafts on education and training con- 
cepts in specialized education and 
presents proposals on timetables and cur- 
ricula to the Ministries of Education. It is 
also responsible for the compilation of 
the textbooks, the follow-up and evalua- 
tion of the results of the vocational 
education of vocaticMial school students 



and the assessment of correspondence 
between the qualifications of those leav- 
ing the schools and actual on-the-job re- 
quirements. 



Present developments and 
the current debate 

A major long-term trend in the voca- 
tional training system is that it is becom- 
ing more school-like in structure, a pro- 
cess facilitated by the central manage- 
ment of vocational training and the 
related traditionally strong influence of 
State agencies on training in skilled 
worker occupations in all sectors of the 
economy. A major change in the concept 
of vocational training was introduced in 
the early 1980s. So-called training 
occupations were introduced, broadly- 
based in profile and designed to prepare 
students for activity in several related oc- 
cupations. The 'specialized apprentice 
centres' (vocational schools) acquired the 
character of intermediate schools. The 
apprenticeship system was abolished and 
apprentices given students status. As far 
as training content is concerned, par- 
ticular emphasis was laid on the 
theoretical angle of v^^cational training. 
The general education function of 
teaching at intermediate vocational 
schools was reinforced. Finally, efforts 



were even undertaken to harmonize 
substantially the vocational education of 
the students at all the types of in- 
termediate school. However, as a result, 
the age of students entering the voca- 
tional intermediate schools dropped to 
14. All these changes are now subject to 
criticism. A number of enterprises refer 
to the enormously wide range of voca- 
tional qualifications of vocational in- 
termediate school-leavers and would 
welcome workers in a position to ac- 
complish specific activities in the 
framework of concrete production pro- 
grammes. They criticize the deficient 
manual skills of the leavers of these 
schools. They indirectly find fault with 
the relatively long periods devoted to 
general education at the vocational in- 
termediate schools. Many vocational in- 
termediate school teachers are critical of 
the standards of the curricula which, 
they believe, do not correspond to the 
learning capacity of the students. These 
contradictions probably stem from the 
lower age of interm^iate vocational 
school students. The implementing 
bodies of these schools are not satisfied 
with the provision of funds and equip- 
ment with which they are expected to 
provide a broadly-based education for 
vocational school students. They argue 
in particular that they contribute to the 
fulfilment of compulsory schooling in the 
two initial years of vocational in- 
termediate schooling, whereas the State 
authorities bear the total cost of the 
education of young people of compulsory 
school age for the other types of in- 
termediate school. For this reason, the 
justification of the measures introduced 
to the education system at intermediate 
vocational schools is currently under 
revision and a number of corrective 
measures have been applied. However a 
fundamental change in the present con- 
cept of vocational training at in- 
termediate vocational schools is not to be 
expected. 
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New technologies, 
qualifications and vocational 
training in Hungary 



Hungary has been faced with 
economic crisis since the end of 
the 1 980s: its economic debt has 
doubled since 1980 while its national 
economy has remained in stagnation, its 
restructuring, badly needed to meet the 
growing demands for competitiveness 
and flexibility, has failed to get off the 
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ground and there has been a slump in 
technological development. To meet the 
challenges of this situation, the 
Hungarian Government has accelerated 
the process of economic reform (launch- 
ed in 1968, but halted in the 1970s) with 
the aim of the establishment of a 'socialist 
market economy'; its measures include a 
curtailment of the State's role in the 
economy, a reduction of State subsidies 
to industry, scope for the forces of the 
market and competition, the legalization 
of enterprise shut-downs and unemploy- 
ment, the promotion of entrepreneur- 
ship, including the private sector, and 
companies based on foreign capital. In 
this context, human resources — the on- 
ly outstanding resources in a country 
poor in materials, energy resources and 
with an obselete technological infiastruc- 
ture — are destined to play a key role. 
This fact underlines the importance of 
qualified manpower and education as 
well as vocational training as a means of 
providing the economy with such man- 
power. Hungary's national economy is 
only modestly advanced in technology 
and lags behind the industrialized market 



economies — a phenomenon which, 
because of shrinking investment funds 
and their inefficient utilization, has un- 
fortunately increased in the 1980s. 
Technological progress — the introduc- 
tion of high technology — has mainly 
been concentrated on industry and 
agriculture; certain activities (such as 
banking, retail trade, the health service) 
have so far remained unaffected. In 
1987, there were 64 983 computers (in- 
cluding 62 893 microcomputers) in the 
whole of the economy; of a total active 
population of 4.6 million, only 23 716 
worked in computer-related jobs. Only a 
dozen CAD/CAM systems were in use 
and the number of robots did not exceed 
1 00. Electronic machines and equipment 
accounted for 18.5% (complete elec- 
tronic systems only 0.9%) of the 
machines used in the national economy 
(gross values). The proportion of manual 
jobs still ran at 60% of all jobs (1984). 

The relationship between technological 
progress and education, including voca- 
tional training, is to be considered in the 
following against this background. 
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Hungary 



The vocational training system in Hungary. 



Vocational training: 
institutions and output 



In the 1950s Hungary's vocational train- 
ing system broke away from its pre-war 
traditions, dating back to the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. A new system was 
built up according to the model of the 
other planned economies: its major 
features include a high level of institu- 
tionalization, in particular concerning 
the initial training of young people, the 
determination to make vocational train- 
ing (or at least its major streams) an in- 
tegral part of the State school system and 
a considerable degree of centralization as 
well as a predominance of centralized 
regulations and centralized State agen- 
cies in the running of the system, its costs 
mainly being covered from the budget. 
This model sets strict limits for the in- 
fluence of both the suppliers and users of 
qualified labour on decision-making in 
the Held of vocational training, i. e. 
relating to training institutions, enter- 
prises and other organizations. The ques- 
tion is: to what extent has this vocational 
training system reflected the given level 
of technology, has it impeded or — on the 
contrary — paved the way for 
technological advance? 



Tiie State school system 

In the Hungarian State school system 
(see Figure 1), general compulsory educa- 
tion lasts until the age of 16. Following 
primary school (8 years), young people 
can choose between two major streams of 
further — secondary or intermediate 
level — education: general secondary 
schools and the institutions of secondary 
or intermediate level vocational training. 
In fact approximately 95% (1987) of 
young people go on to secondary or in- 
termedial e level after primary school: a 
minority of them (about 21 % in 1987) in 
general secondary schools and the ma- 
jority (about 74%) at the various institu- 
tions of secondary-level vocational 
training. 

In the State school system, secondary or 
intermediate-level vocational training is 
based on three major distinct in- 
stitutions: 

(a) vocational secondary schools (4 or 5 
years); 

'b) skilled workers* schools (3 years); 
(c; vocational schools (2 or 3 years). 

The most popular, and indeed most con 
troversial, are the vocational second- 



ary schools which have undergone 
several 'reforms' — most recently after 
1985 — since their establishment in 
1961. These schools assume a series of 
complementary (often contradictory) 
functions: they impart a general 
academic education, specialized 
knowledge in certain skills and occupa- 
tions, their students leaving with a skilled 
workers' certificate, the secondary school 
fmal examination^ and recently (since 
1 985 in 5 years) with the technician's cer- 
tificate. Vocational secondary schools 
cover training in a large number of skills 
and occupations (for all sectors of the na- 
tional economy, including those in the 
material and non-material spheres^ ac- 
cording to a wide variety of curricula (the 
most recent of which have been introduc- 
ed since 1985). 41.6% (1986-1987) of 
students in intermediate-level vocational 
training attend vocational secondary 
schools. 

Skilled workers* schoo' . are the tradi* 
tional and equally important institutions 
of secondary vocational training: they 
concentrate on providing specialized 
(theoretical and practical) knowledge for 
a large number of various skills (mostly 
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The central market In Budapest. 

the material sphere of the national econ- 
omy): their students pass a skilled 
workers' certiHcate. 55.3% of students in 
intermediate*level vocational training at- 
tended skilled workers* schools in 
1986-87. 

VocatiomU schools are the least impor- 
tant among the institutions of in- 
termediate-level vocational education 
and have traditionally had a separate 
status. In fact they are limited to the 
training of typists, stenographers 
and nurses for the hea**h service. (A third 
type of vocational school caters for slow 
learners). The proportion of in- 
termediate-level vocational education 
students at vocational schools is low (ap- 
proximately 4%). 

RLC 



In secondary and intermediate-level 
education there are d^y (the general rule), 
evening and corrt ondence forms of 
education. The ratio of the former was 
72% and of the latter two 28% among 
secondary school-lCiWers in 1985. 

Access to the institutions of secondary or 
intermediate-level vocational training is 
also given t: ^condary school-leavers; in 
such cases the same qualifications can be 
acquired in a shorter training period: at 
Vi. 'national secondary schools it is 2 years 
(instead of 4) and in skilled workers' 
schcy^s from 1 to 2 years (in?:tead of 
3 years). The i?tio of secondary school 
gr"'' ' ^ vrrkers' school 

stu-. 

secoiiuii* . 
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complementary training for secondary 
school-leavers,^ in certain skills voca- 
tional secondary training is limited to 
secondary school graduates^ or adults.^ 
In the State school system in 1985, 
40 1 33 young people passed the fmal ex- 
amination of vocational secondaiy 
schools, 52 345 young people acquired 
the skilled worker's certificate and 3 368 
were graduated from vocational schools, 
giving & total of 95 846. 



Training courses 

Over and above the State school system, 
training courses — providing both initial 
and further training and recently also 
retraining — are institutions of impor- 
tance in the Hungarian vocational train- 
ing system. 

Training courses are organized by 
various organizations — primarily by 
enterprises and training centres, be • very 
often by the institutions of the State 
school system and sometimes by central 
State agencies, local authorities or other 
bodies. These courses provide training 
for semi-skilled workers, prepare par- 
ticipants for the skilled worker's ex- 
amination, foreman or assistant foreman 
positions, etc. They cover practically all 
the fields of the national economy and 
society: both the material and non- 
material spheres. These courses vary in 
length from only several hour. (27.2% 
last less than 30 hours) to several hundred 
hours (21.6% last more than 150 hours) 
and are held partly outside and partly 
during official working hours. Par- 
ticipants in training courses are mostly 
adults: in 1986 57.8% belonged to the 
30-49 age-bracket, 6.9% were above 50, 
while only 29.3% were younger than 29. 

Training courses are either financed by 
the organizers or the participants or the 
costs are divided between the two (unlike 
vocational training in the State school 
system funded from the budget and — at 
least in principle — gratuitous). 

In 1985, 126 063 persons obtained initial 
and a further 174 889 their further 
training^ partly for manual and non- 
manual jobs in the framework of training 
courses. 



Higher education 

The institutions of higher level voca- 
ci^^y ^raining in the State school system 
^igh schools and universities. 
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High schools (generally 3 years of train- 
ing), which provide both the niaterial and 
non-material sphere of the economy with 
highly skilled manpower, are specialized 
according to their specific field (high 
schools of the engineering industry, the 
electrical industry, construction, 
agriculture, forestry, commerce and 
restaurants, gardening and commerce, 
foreign trade, finances and accounting, 
etc.). Universities (4-6 years of training) 
issue professionals with 'diplomas' (such 
as engineers, physicians, economists, 
lawyers, etc.). High schools and univer- 
sities also have day, evening and cor- 
respondence courses. 

After passing the Hnal examination at a 
general or vocational secondary school,^ 
young people (or adu>tc^ can enter high 
schools or universities — provided they 
pass the entrance examination and are 
within the limits of the administrative 
quotas set by the State. (The latter have 
been primarily responsible for the 
relatively low ratio o\ nigh school and 
university graduates in Hungary in re- 
cent decades.) 



Vocational training: 
problems and dilemmas 

Secondary (or intermediate-level) voca- 
tional training^ both inside and outside 
the Hungarian State school system has 
been faced with mounting difficulties in 
the 1980s: the problems emerging at the 
level of vocational secondary schools and 
skilled workers' schools as well as in train- 
ing courses have partly been identical, 
partly different in nature. They shall be 
discussed together in the following with 
reference to the specific training route as 
appropriate. 

■ In the entire vocational secondary 
State school system, a controversial pro- 
cess of integration and specialization has 
taken place: from the 1950s to the 
mid-1970s the number of specialized oc- 
cupations and skills fell from about 200 to 
128; later further specialization in the 
vocational secondary schools and the in- 
troduction of s>-iiialized technicians' 
training led to th- < reation of new oc- 
cupations and skills whose number cur- 
rently exceeds 300. Skilled workers' 
schools offer qualifications in 164 skills, 
vocational secondary schools in 95 skills, 
without mentioning the other forms of 
skilled worker training. It is the general 
opinion that vocational secondary train- 
ing is 'overspecialized', rather than pro- 
viding its students with a 'general orienta- 
tion' or 'convertible knowledge'. 



However criticism is also voiced in the 
opposite extreme, mainly by industrial 
organizations which consider (open or 
tacitly) that specialization is insufficient 
and reproach vocational secondary 
education for its failure to provide 'ready- 
made workers'. In any case, the present 
level of specialization is a factor which 
renders vocational secondary training 
rigid, costly and difficult to manage. 

■ Vocational secondary training, it is 
generally believed, does not adapt flex- 
ibly and rapidly enough to the new 
demands of technological development 
and the changing economic structure. 
Microelectronics, computerization, 
biotechnology, information on modern 
materials and flexible manufacturing 
systems are all subjects which show a 
deficit at this level. The curricula of the 
vocational secondary schools date back 
to 1 9 78/80 (with the exception of techni- 
cian training, 1984); in skilled worker 
training they were elaborated in the 
1970s. The structure of skills and 
knowledge taught in skilled workers' 
schools has remained virtually unchan- 
ged since 1971. Training materials were 
mainly drawn up in the 1 970s and reflect 
the technological level aij organiza- 
tional principles of that time. Certain 
sources estimate that the contents of 
vocational training are lagging behind 
even the (moderately advanced) ievel of 
technology in Hungary by as much as a 
decade. At the same time, debr^tes are go- 
ing on as to whether vocational training 
should be aimed at the technology of the 
'present' or the 'future' (i. e. western 
Europe's present technology). Despite 
the particularly marked backwardness of 
skilled workers' schools, the labour 
market still showed a surplus demand for 
young people from these establishments 
in 1985/86 (while the demand for those 
leaving other types of vocational school 
was in decline). 

■ Vocational secondary training is not 
adequately supported by the general 
education system. A general criticism is 
that its institutions, especially skilled 
workers' schools, have to contend 
themselves with 'poor quality' primary 
school graduates; students entering skill- 
ed workers' schools very o^ten do not 
even master the three Rs and remedial 
teaching of these low achievers can only 
be implemented at the expense of their 
special (theoretical and practical) train- 
ing. Young people often enter skilled 
workers' schools because they have no 
other alternative — which is a decisive 
factor in the decline in status of the skill- 
ed worker — a phenomenon which con- 
tributes to the often poor quality of train 
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ing and training personnel. The drop-out 
rate among students is very high: in the 
training period 1982-85 it stood at an 
average 24.3% (in textile industry skills 
44.4%, in metallurgical skills 44.2%, but 
among electrical mechanics only 3.6% 
and motor vehicle mechanics 11.8%, 
reflecting the very different social status 
of the various skills). 

■ Vocational secondary schools are a 
cross-breed between general secondary 
schools and skilled workers' schools in 
the State school system. Unlike the 
former, they offer vocational qualifica- 
tions enabling their graduates to find a 
qualified job. At the same time, they off*./ 
transition to higher level vocational 
training (high schools and universities), 
unlike the skilled workers' schools which 
are a dead end in the education system. 
Their achievements in these two fields, as 
their critics often point out, appear con- 
troversial. Firstly, the level of general 
knowledge attainment (and the prestii;e 
of their final secondary school examina- 
tion) very often lags behind that acquired 
at general secondary schools: their 
graduates are usually at a o sadvantage 
faced with competition for places in high 
schools and universities; the most 
prestigious of higher level education in- 
stitutions seem to prefer the graduates of 
general secondary schools. Secondly, the 
qualification they provide is often 
criticized: the specialized knowledge they 
impart does not exceed the level of skilled 
workers' schools and in many respects 
(practical training) is betow that level. 
Some say: 'the economy can make a bet- 
ter use of skilled workers' school 
graduates'. 

■ Financial, material and personnel con- 
ditions in vocational secondary training 
have always been unsatisfactory and 
have been constantly deteriorating 
While in 1970-75 the institutions of in- 
termediate-level education (including 
vocational secondary training) had a 
32.6% share (and skilled worker training 
a 12.7% share) of total investments in 
education, these proportions fell to 
^ i%/7.5% respectively in the period 
li.-J-85. There is a shortage of 
classrooms; the number of emergency 
schoolrooms is high. The machines used 
in training workshops are mostly out- 
dated, in poor condition and badly main- 
tained. Textbooks are adequate: these in- 
stitutions use 2 000 (!) textbooks for train- 
ing purposes, the revision of which 
(because of financial limits) cannot be 
realized for 20 years. Skilled workers' 
schools seem to be relatively well sup- 
plied as far as their staff complement is 
concerned (at 96% level), but they show 
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a shortage of personnel in certain key 
subjects and the quality of their staff is 
often criticized (there is a general shor- 
tage for example of EDP teachers as 
universities started training students in 
this field unwilUngly and belatedly). 

■ Vocational secondary training func- 
tions under an intricate system of State 
supervision. Since 1985, central State 
supervision has b^^cn divided between the 
Ministry of Education, the sectoral 
ministries and other central agencies (in- 
cluding the Ministry of Industry — the 
most important of those involved — the 
Mmistry of Transport, the Ministry of 
Construction, the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food Industry, the 



are proving to be increasingly indifferei t 
with respect to the provision of voca- 
tional training. Especially the latter seem 
to feel that it is excessively expensive for 
them (in a tight economic situation) and 
fail to meet their skilled manpower re- 
quirements. (Previously, up to 1981, 
vocational training was supervised by the 
Ministry of Labour). 

■ The enterprises have made their major 
contribution to vocational training by 
maintaining training workshops: in 
1 986/87 85.6% of skilled workers' school 
students received their practical training 
in enterprises workshops (the correspon- 
ding ratio among vocational secondary 
school students was 44-50%). Enter- 




Shoe factory in Szombathely/Hungary, 

Ministry of Health, the Central 
Statistical Office, etc.). At the same time, 
the schools themselves are run by the 
local authorities (i. e. the local bodies of 
the State administration), with some rare 
exceptions when they belong to enter- 
prises.' 

This structure of supervision in principle 
offers a good opportunity to confront 
(and work out compromises among) the 
often diverging and conflicting 
endeavours and interests of educational 
and economic policy, the requirementsof 
technological development, structural 
changes, the labour market, employ- 
ment, etc. In practice, however, the 
supervisory central State agencies often 
shirk from their responsibility and the 
enterprises (from the appropriate sector) 
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prises cover the costs of machines, tools 
and materials including protective 
clothing, and moreover pay scholarships 
and social benefits. Since 1976 enter- 
prises have been able to rely on budgetary 
subsidies from the Skilled Worker Train- 
ing Fund. (This fund was created from 
obligatory contributions from the enter- 
prises themselves, running at 0.2 — 
0.33% of their wage bills). Subsidies 
however hardly eased the burden on the 
enterprises and were not able to help 
practical training for vocational secon- 
dary schools. Hence in the tight 
economic situation of the 1980s, enter- 
prises have proved less willing to main- 
tain training workshops. In fact they 
have often limited their costs in this field 
to the amount earned by the production 
of their trainees. In 1988, a new Voca- 
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tional draining Furd was established by 
law to which enterprises have to con- 
tribute 1.5% of iheir wage bills (minus 
expenses actually spent on initial voca- 
tional training). 

■ Training courses — providing initial 
and further training — appear to have 
the obvious function oi complementing 
vocational training in the State school 
system and — to a certain degree — of 
compensating for its insufficiency and 
rigidity. Their output is three times that 
of the State school system. Training 
courses are highly specialized: in 1986 
there were 397 training courses leading 
to manual and 385 training courses for 
non-manual occupations (of which the 
number of training courses in industry 
stood at 249/175 respectively). Most of 
them were run by the economic organiza- 
tions (enterprises, cooperatives, etc. 
28%) or by training centi^s'^ (28.2%). In 
most cases, costs were covered by the 
mterprises (58.8%), by the participants 
(25.9%) or divided between the two 
(11.7%). 

Most took place (at least partly) during 
working hours. These facts provide an 
example of the commitment of enter- 
prises and other crx)nomi; organizations 
to thU to, m of voc' itional training, a com- 
mitment that appears to be stronge r than 
in the case of vocational training in the 
State school system. The explanation lies 
in the fact that they mostly provide those 
specialized skills needed by the structure 
and technology of the economy. 

■ As training courses are based on local 
initiatives (by industrial organizations, 
training centres etc.) and are loosely 
supervised by the central State agen- 
cies,' ' it is difficult to assess their quality: 

■ they fill in certain definite gaps in the 
State school system (EDP for example 
has been taught mostly in training 
courses in recent years); 

■ the value of the qualification provided 
varies according to the 'market' (e. g. the 
demand for EDP is high), the quality o? 
training (certain training centres, have a 
good reputation, such as Szamalk in 
EDP) the status of the organizer 
(qualifications from training courses im- 
plemented by the Ministry of Finance are 
usually held i^ high esteem); 

■ their charges are sometimes relatively 
moderate but often rather expensive , if 
they are self-financed or profit-oriented 
(if organized by training centres) they are 
very often better supplied with training 
facilities than vocational training in the 
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The Buda castle in Budapest 

school system financed from the budget. 
(Such generalizations shoi/ld however be 
treated with caution because of the wide 
variety of very differing training 
courses). 

■ To ease tensions in employment, 
State-subsidized retraining schemes were 
launched in Hungary in 1983; these 
schemes have a double function: to pre- 
vent (or reduce) unemployment and to 
case the shortage of labour.'^ In 1988, 
14 425 employed workers, the majority 
women, participated in this programme; 
most of them were trained for semi-skill- 
ed jobs. Since 1988 this programme has 
covered the unemployed; in 1988 453 
unemployed workers were retrained in 
24 courses, mostly for jobs hit by labour 
shortage (waiters, salesmen, various in- 
dustrial skills); unemployed secondary 
school-leavers mainly received retraining 
for jobs in the Hnancial and health ser- 
vices. State subsidies for retraining 
courses are orgatiized by the employers 
or local authorities. Employmen.- 
orieiited retraining has been mainly con- 
centrated on regions hit by unemploy- 
ment. (BorsodAbauj-Zempl6n,Szabolcs- 
Szatm^r counties). Retraining resources 
stem from the government's Employ- 
ment Fund. 

The gravity of these dilemmas is 
underlined by the prospects for the com- 
ingfive years: the numbe** of students, ac- 
cording to official estimates, will increase 
by 30% in vocational secondary training 
and there will be a simMar growth in the 
number of those entering the labour 
market because of the population growth 
of the 1 970s. Young people of school age 
arc as follows: 



Age 


Number 


17 


146 594 


16 


145 202 


15 


148 013 


14 


152 172 


13 


178 821 


12 


187 192 


11 


179 466 


10 


172 437 



Future prospects 

for vocational training 

The output of the Hungarian vocational 
training system has slowly and gradually 
increased since the early 1970s. While 
the ratioof skilled workers amongschool- 
leavers has remained in stagnation 
(36.9% in 1971 and 37.7% in 1987), that 
of vocational secondary school-leavers 
has increased considerably (from 9.5% in 
1971 to 17.9% in 1987). A certain degree 
of growth has also been observed in the 
ratio of university and high-school 
graduates (from 6.1% in 1971 to 10.3% 
in 1987). Despite this improvement, the 
Hungarian vocational training system 
has become the subject of repeated 
criticism. This criticism is centred on the 
following factors: its high level of institu- 
tionalization, its centralization and the 
predominance of central regulations and 
ceniK. agencies in its operation, its lack 
of property effective and efficient train- 
ing programmes and the low level of 
utilization of its resources — and iast but 
not least — its intensivity towards the 
very needs of the national economy. A 
key issue in this context is the fact that 



vocational training fails to respond to 
technological progress, to the demands of 
present and future *high technology'. 
While the debate continues, life itself has 
worked out certain remedies (the 
mushrooming of training courses) and 
certain changes (some of which have 
been mentioned aoove) have also been 
launched by the central agencies — to 
adopt the system to the present-day re- 
quirements, continuing a line of repeated 
corrections over the past 20-30 years. 
Proposals for a root-and-branch reform 
of the system have also emerged from the 
debate. 

As far as the future development of the 
system is concerned, a certain degree of 
consensus appears to exist on the 
following: 

■ The essential tasks of vocational train- 
ing are to be solved by the two existing in- 
stitutions: the State school system and 
the training courses; their relationship 
however should be better coordinated 
and harmonized: to this end a clear 
definition of their functions and a clear- 
cut division of their tasks are necessary. 

■ The State school system is to abandon 
its ambitions to adjust itself to the current 
manpower requirements of the economy; 
instead it is to provide its students with 
solid and broadly-based, long-term 
knowledge, enabling them to enter cer- 
tain qualified jobs directly, and — even 
more important — to undertake any fur- 
ther specialization (in training or retrain- 
ing courses). Its graduates would not be 
'ready-made workers', but people capable 
of adaptation. 

■ The State school system has to be im- 
proved in three respects: firstly, it has to 
give up its present 'over-specialization'; 
secondly, its quality is to be increased: 
vocational secondary schools (4 years) 
would become predommant. Traditional 
skilled workers' schools (3 years) would 
be maintained only for skills of primarily 
a manual nature. Thirdly, vocational 
secondary schools would give more em- 
, liasis to up-to-date knowledge 
'microelectronics, computer technics, 
bj'otechnics, etc.). 

H Social groups, directly engaged in 
vocational training and in the utilization 
of its 'output', are to be given more say 
and influence in running the system; the 
autonomy of schools is to be increased; 
enterprises should be involved in the con- 
trol (and financing) of not only skilled 
workers' practical training, but in the 
whole of vocational training; the 
autonomy of local councils in running 
the schools is also to be reinforced. In a 
nutshell: further decentralization is 
needed. 
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■ Financing would become of 'mixed' 
nature: partly from the budget and partly 
from the enterprises (as indicated by the 
establishment of the Vocational Training 
Fund and the increase in training 
courses). The State agencies (the 
Ministry of Education, sectoral 
ministries) are to retain their role in sup- 
plying most of the personnel and material 
conditions for vocational training. State 
agencies and their institutions would 
continue to assist vocational training in 
the elaboration of training curricula and 
materials. 

■ The above approach to vocational 
training in the State school system ap- 
pears to open up considerable scope for 
training courses outside this system, 
mainly based on company-based/(or 
other local) initiatives, oriented towards 
the 'market', hopefully with better defin- 
ed assistance and supervision on the part 
of the State. Their importance is 
underlined by their tendency to take over 
'specialized training' from the State 
school system. 

Vocational training is dependent partly 
on the economic and partly on the educa- 
tional system. In modem-day Hungary, 
there is a serious contradiction, in our 



opinion, between the State's efforts to 
promote reform in the national economy, 
to further economic restructuring and 
technological progress and to achieve an 
economic recovery on the one hand, and 
the State's policy vis-d vis human 
resources (among others, education and 
training), crippled by the persistent 
dearth and gradual erosion of funds, on 
the other. In the process of the redistribu- 
tion of national income, overshadowed 
by this contradiction, the State's human 
resources policy tends to be victimized: 
real wages have kept declining, social 
benefits have been eroded by inflation 
and the government tends to get rid of 
several of its traditional commitments in 
social and educational services. While 
the reform ideology of promoting 
'market socialism' in itself represents a 
step forward from the traditional 
predominant role of the State in the 
economy and society — including educa- 
tion and vocational training — it often 
proves to be a pretext for cuts in the 
budget whether or not these are actually 
justified by the real needs of economic 
and social progress. In the final analysis, 
the danger is that even a more decen- 
tralized, market-oriented vocational 
training system may not lead to the ex- 
pected results. 



Footnotes 



Roughly corresponds to *A*-levels. 

The material sphere of the national 
economy includes industry, construction, 
agriculture and forestry, post and 
telecommunications, commerce, water 
supply white the non-material sphere 
covers the following activities: personal 
and economic services, health, social and 
cultural services and public (State) ad- 
ministration. 

Foreign trade correspondent, tourist 
guide. 

Gold- and silversmith, photographer, 
woodcarver, dental mechanic, beauty- 
specialist, windowdresser, optician. 

Bee-keeper, bookseller, ship man, boat- 
builder, driver, certain metallurgical skills 
(related with hard working conditions). 

Excluding management training and 
preparatory courses for State language ex- 
aminations. 

An exception to this rule was the ex- 
perimental direct transition of skilled 
workers to universities in the 1970s — an 
experime.kt that has largely proved disap- 
pointing. 

This paper — as its title indicates — is 
limited to vocational (or intermediate- 
level) secondary training. 

For example the Paks Atcmic Eneigy 
Works. 

Training centres function under identical 
conditions to those of enterprises i. e. liv- 
ing from their income and profits from 
^raining courses without (in principle) 
budgetary subsidies. 

In 1988 the Government issued a decree 
aimed at the regulation of this form of 
vocational training. 

The Hungarian economy is characterized 
by structural imbalances in employment: 
in 1988 it had somewhat more than 
10 000 registered unemployed and about 
60 000 vacant jobs. 
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The bus production factory 'Ikarus'in Szekesfehervar, 
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Vocational training in Bulgaria 




Some historical notes 

The institutional development of 
vocational education in Bulgaria 
began almost immediately after 
the establishment of the independent 
State of Bulgaria in 1 878. The first educa- 
tional establishment as a vocational 
school was founded in Sofia in 1883. In 
1893 this vocational school was declared 
the first State Technical School and later 
a 'State Practical Smith's School' with 3 
years of vocational training. The second 
vocational school was founded in 1 905 in 
the city of Gabrovo for the training of 
specialists in occupations related to 
leather processing and knife manufac- 
ture. The first technical secondary school 
was set up in Sofia in 1 9 1 1 for the training 
of construction mechanics and land- 
surveyors. 

The beginning of this century saw the 
foundation of the Naval Machine School 
and the special technical naval schools of 
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the Bulgarian Naval Fleet in the city of 
Varna. A number of chambers of crafts 
and industry also established vocational 
technical schools of their own. 

This same period marked the emergence 
of private technical schools in a number 
of newly emerging professions. For ex- 
ample, the first electrical engineering 
school in Bulgaria was opened in 1908 
and it was a private one. Special regula- 
tions were also drafted for the occupa- 
tions learnt at educational establish- 
ments. Due to the limited needs of the 
national economy, however, the total 
number of educational establishments 
and then ^aduates remained limited. In 
the light of the country's intensive 
economic development during the last 45 
years, a lively debate arose regarding the 
quality of the vocational training im- 
parted to the population. Following a 
series of studies and experiments, it was 
concluded that each secondary educa- 
tional establishment should impart to its 
st udents not only a broadly based general 
education, but also a certain degree of 
basic vocational education to facilitate 
their integration into working life, help- 
ing them cope more easily with the re- 
quirements of the new production 
technobgies. This background should be 
borne in mind in the following discussion 
of the present-day structure of the 
Bulgarian education system. 



The structure of the 
Bulgarian educational system 

The vertical structure of the educa- 
tional system comprises the following: 
pre school education (ages 3-5), elemen- 
tary education (lst-3rd class, ages 6-8), 
primary education (4th-8th class, ages 
9- 1 3), secondary education which can be 
general or specialized (9th- 12th class, 
ages 14 17), higher/semi-higher educa- 
tion (2-3 years for semi-higher education 
and 4-6 years for higher education ( 1 8-23 
years of age), the age limits differing for 
young men due to the two years of com- 
pulsory military service and post- 
graduate studies. 

The horizontal structure of the educa- 
tional system is first of all evident in the 
field of secondarv education; this is of a 
dual nature expressed in the differentia- 



tion which exists in the educational pro- 
cess and hence in the types of educational 
establishment, divided into estab- 
lishments of general education and 
establishments of vocational/technical 
education. 

In the institutions of higher education, 
the horizontal structure comprises a 
whole diversity of specialities and major 
subjects of a basic or applied character. 
The horizontal structure of the secon- 
dary education system offers oppor- 
tunities for training in the following types 
oi establishment: 

■ the unlflcd secondary poly- 
technical school (USPS). This is the 
universal educational establishment pro- 
viding general education. It is divided in- 
to two levels: primary (lst-8th class) in- 
cluding elementary and primary educa- 
tion and secondary, general secondary 
education (9th- 12th class). After suc- 
cessful completion of the primary level, a 
student can decide whether he wishes to 
continue his education at the secondary 
level of the USPS or at one of the secon- 
dary educational establishments with a 
vocational technical leaning. The USPS 
secondary level is in itself also divided in- 
to three levels: level 1 (9th and 10th class), 
level 2 (1 1th and 12th class) and level 3 
(one or two years of studies, depending on 
the occupation in question, providing 
certain vocational skills in the framework 
of the so-called 'Study-vocational com- 
plex', a form developed in the new educa- 
tional system). Some schools offer a 
higher level of foreign language training, 
better qualifications in the field of 
natural sciences, or training in the arts. In 
almost all of these schools the secondary 
course begins after the 7th class of the 
USPS. Those who have completed the 
USPS A apply for entry to all the in- 
stitutior J of higher education. In 1989 
about 57% of young people continued 
their studies in this type of school after 
completing their primary education. 

■ the vocational /technical school 

with one to two years of training pro- 
viding primary education and qualifica- 
tion as a skilled worker. The number of 
students enrolled in this stream shows a 
continuous downward trend. Only some 
0.6% of those in the vocational training 
system attended such schools in 1988. 
About 9% of the students dropped out as 
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a result of illness, low achievement, 
breach of discipline, etc. Those who com- 
plete the vocational/technical school are 
not entitled to apply for entry to institu- 
tions of higher education. 

■ the secondary vocational/ 
technical sciiooi with three years of 
studies provides young people with 
general vocational training and high- 
level qualifications for employment in 
the production field. The proportion of 
those studying industry-related subjects 
is the largest (91 %). In 1988 about ^8% 
of all young people attending Bulgarian 
secondary schools and about 43% of 
young people within the vocational train- 
ing system were enrolled at the schools; 
the drop-out rate for this type of school 
was 5%. Completion of a secondary 
vocational/technical school entitles 
school-leavers to apply for entry to all in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

■ the technical colleges and the arts 
schools, which involve three to four 
years of regular studies and four to fix 
years of linked work and training pro- 
grammes (part-time studies), provide 
general vocational education and voca- 
tional training in a narrower specialized 
iield. Upon completion of their studies, 
young people receive the status of a 



specialist having completed seconda''y 
education, a broad basis for the applica- 
tion of their abilities, and an opportunity 
to apply for entry to institutions of higher 
education. Under the conditions of the 
new education system, a new type of 
technical college has been established, of- 
fering two years training. Enrolment is 
possible following completion of secon- 
dary education. A functional integration 
is now being implemented between this 
type of school and institutions of higher 
education of the same character. In 1988 
such educational establishments were at- 
tended by approximately 30% of secon- 
dary students and some 52% of those in 
the vocational training system. The pro- 
portion of those studying engineering 
and technical subjects was the largest 
(about 75%), followed by those studying 
economic subjects (about 11%). In 1988 
the drop-out rate amongst technical col- 
lege students was approximately 6%. 



The horizontal structure of the institu- 
tions of higher education comprises the 
following subject clusters or groups of 
disciplines: engineering/technical disci- 
plines; agriculture and forestry; econ- 
omics; mathematics, naturalsciencesand 
humanities; medicine; art subjects. 
Higher education lasts 4-6 years: Follow- 
ing graduation young people may enter 



full employment as specialists with 
higher education studies or continue 
their education in various forms of 
postgraduate studies. 86 576 young peo- 
ple are currently undergoing training 
in the institutions of higher education, 
i.e. 96 persons out of every 1 0 000, or 5% 
of all young people aged 15 to 30. 



Education and vocational 
training related to new 
production technologies 

The demands on education and voca- 
tional training have soared as a result of 
the penetration into Bulgaria of new 
technical equipment and new production 
technologies. The fundamental issue at 
present is the quality of education and the 
quality of the vocational skills provided 
by the system of educational and voca- 
tional training. From this point of view 
the Bulgarian educational system has 
undergone significant changes. Its 
organizational structure (described in the 
previous part) has been changed. The 
changes relate to the content of the 
educational process are of no less impor- 
tance. The basic aim of these changes is 
to create a closer link between the system 
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of general and vocational education and 
the new production and social 
technologies implemented nationwide. 

In the sphere of basic theoretical training, 
particular attention must be given to 
education in mathematics and the basic 
science subjects — physics, chemistry 
and biology. This education is oriented 
towards the student's understanding Gt 
the practical and applicable results 
achieved in different fields of science. 
Educational programmes which iclude 
new scientiHc areas are being exte nded to 
include for example mathematical 
analysis, mathematical modelling, 
geometrical transformation, bases of the 
fundamental physical theories, quantum 
mechanics, electrodynamics, chemical 
kinetics, scientific bases of the chemical, 
oil-processing and metallurgical in- 
dustries, industrial biology, bacterial 
diseases, modelling of biological pro- 
cesses, etc. 

Teaching in subjects and occupations 
related to new production technologies 
— for example robotic technician, 
mathematical programmer, optico-elec- 
tronic equipment assembler, town 
systems administr^itor and subjects like 
industrial robot operation, ruling and 
sensor systems, industrial robot program- 
ming, robot modules for metal proces- 
sing, biotechnologies, etc. — is widely im- 
parted by the establishments of voca- 
tional/technical education. 

One of the basic directions is com- 
puterization of the educational process 
itself. The main objective here is to bring 
about a fundamental change in the 
technical culture of young people, 
creating bases for their easy adaptation to 
new techniques and advanced 
technologies. In computer training, 
students are trained to work with com- 
puters, mastering the bases of program- 
ming, acquiring skills and aptitudes in 
communication with computers, becom- 
ing acquainted with the wide possibilities 
of this new technobgy in the fields of pro- 
duction and organization. The subject 
*basic informatics' was introduced to the 
upper classes of the unified secondary 
polytechnical school as a response to the 
present need for the systematic acquisi- 
tion of knowledge in this area. 



Some substantial problem 
areas in education 
and vocational training 

Several problem areas can be identified as 
far as the Bulgarian education system is 
concerned: 



The Alexander Nevsky Cathedral in Sofia. 

□ Organization: 

the basic problems here are related to the 
following phenomena: 



■ there is a shortage of teaching person- 
nel in the field of new technobgies. 



■ there are still a number of loopholes in 
the sysiem for the control and registra- 
tion of children and young people subject 
to compulsory education; 

■ failure to find the optimal means of 
achieving a balance between the man- 
power requirements of industry, the ad- 
ministration, institutions, etc. and the ac- 
tual provision of personnel trained in the 
various occupations and specialized 
fields. Quite often a larger number of 
managers than necessary are trained for 
certain sectors while other sectors are 
characterized by deficits; 

■ the existing network of educational 
establishments and vocational training 
routes is quite complicated which creates 
additional difficulties when attempts are 
made to improve the system; 

■ the optimal correlation has still not 
been found between general and voca- 
tional education at the different levels of 
the education and vocational training 
systems; 

■ there are certain problems related to 
the establishment of an occupational 
nomenclature. 3t.me occupational pro- 
files are fairly broad, both with regard to 
the activities involved and the subject- 
matter and technologies required and 
used on the job; others are more narrow 
in scope; 



□ Vocational orientation and 
occupational choice: 

■ there is still a certain disparity between 
the occupational aspirations of young 
people and the occupations in which they 
actually receive training; 

■ there appear to be certain subjective 
errors made in the orientation of young 
people towards a given occupation ; this is 
mainly due to the impact of the value 
system, the structure of occupational 
aspirations and the motivesfor exercising 
a given occupation; 

■ the quality of occupational choice is to 
a certain extent influenced by the insuffi- 
cient or — in some cases — total lack of 
information on the specific requirements 
of an occupation and its concrete work- 
ing environment; 

■ the research on the ef^ectivity of the 
Inter-School Centres for Labour/Poly- 
technical Education shows that these 
Centres have not proved to be an impor- 
tant factor in occupational choice of pro- 
fession. 



□ Vocational training: 

■ the level of vocational training ac- 
quired in the vocational streams of the 
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unified secondary polytechnical schools 
does not always reach a standard 
guaranteeing a smooth transition to 
working life; 

■ there is some uncertainty about the 
qualifications of students trained in the 
educational and vocational training 
establishments with reference to their 
professional abilities which in a number 
of cases results in unwillingness to take 
up a job in the field of specialization in 
which training has been received, fluc- 
tuation during the first years of working 
life, readiness to go in for continuing 
training schemes, etc.; 

■ there appear to be certain imperfec- 
tions in the evaluation methodology of 
the occupational skills of those leaving 
secondary educational establishments; 

■ another topical problem is the problem 
of standardization of general education 
in the unified secondary polytechnical 
schools, secondary vocational technical 
schools and technical schools; 

■ equal contents of general, vocational 
and special education in the unified 
secondary polytechnical and the secon- 
dary vocational/technical schools. 



□ Utilization of new 
technologies: 

the basic problem in the field of training 
for work in the context of new 
technologies is the difference between 
the level of the vocational training of 
young people and the specific woric- 
ing conditions in the context of new 
technologies. 

These twoextremes often occur in reality 
when qualified specialists are trained to 
work with modern production techno- 
logies but begin working with old 
technokigies (or cannot start working 
due to a shortage of jobs) and vice versa 
— training has been imparted under the 
conditions of obsolete technologies, but 
the workplace is equipped with modem 
technologies. 

The basic factor related to the 
macroeconomic processes is the slower 
implementation of the achievements of 
scientific and technical progress at the 
level of the national economy. The main 
reasons for this phenomenon are as 
follows: 

■ the high level of capital investment 
with a low level of liquidity; 



■ the imbalance in the use of amortiza- 
tion funds which at present tend to be 
used more for accumulation than for re- 
imbursement; 

■ State investment policy tends to grant 
priority to certain sectors of the 
economy; 

■ the prevalence of large-scale enter- 
prises; 

■ although many young people are ac- 
tive in the fields of manual and non- 
mechanical labour, the proportion of per- 
sons occupied in such fields immediately 
before retirement is larger, thus creating 
risks in the light of the present rate of im- 
plementation of the technical achieve- 
ments for an increase of the proportion of 
young people occupied in manual bbour; 

■ another problem — often mentioned 
by research workers — in the concrete 
sphere of training in the context of new 
technologies is the insufficient time 
allocated for training in occupations 
related to new technologies. One exam- 
ple is that the two years of training en- 
visaged for the specialized field of 'robot- 
building' are not sufficient to permit a 
complete mastery of this complicated 
specialized field; 

■ a further factor is also that as a result 
of the quality of teaching staff, voca- 
tional education sometimes remains 
abstract, out of touch with the reality of 
the working world. For this reason, 
students are not abi^ to grasp completely 
the link between basic scientific 



knowledge presented to them in the 
theoretical part of education and con- 
crete practice, i. e. to understand the 
scientific basis of the new production 
technology in the occupation in which 
they are being trained; 

■ certain problems also arise in courses 
in the sphere of preparing for work with 
computers and in concrete computer- 
based activity. The introduction of com- 
puters into the field of educational prac- 
tice is still sometimes applied without a 
specific plan. The necessary preliminary 
preparation for a smooth completion 
of the process of computerization has not 
yet been accomplished. This refers 
to preliminary scientific, methodical 
preparation and the preparation of the 
personnel providing the conditions for a 
successful start-up and further consistent 
utilization of the new technology in the 
educational process; 

■ a further remaining problem is related 
to the subjective attitude of some young 
people — mainly those from the unified 
secondary polytechnical schools — 
towards the new occupations which are 
emerging as a result of the scientific and 
technological revolution, occupations in- 
volving the application of new produc- 
tion technologies. Young people are not 
keen to train for such occupations. 
Researchers explain that this 
phenomenon is due to the fact that these 
occupations require much more work, 
tension, effort, i. e. moral and intellectual 
qualities which are not inherent in cer- 
tain groups of young people. 




Sofia — Alexander Nevsky Square with the 'Memorial to the liberator of the country 
from Turkish oct ipation* and the Peoples Parliament: in the background — the 
Nevsky Cathedral. 
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tion in Poland; State and individual 
interests in education in German 
Democratic Republic; analysis of a 
pedagogical research programme in 
GDR, the problem of 'relative 
autonomy' in the general school 
systems in the USSR and GDR — the 
exan?ole of polytechnic education. 



Baboukova, P. 

Education that looks to the 
ftiture: Bulgarian schools take on 
the challenge of the scientific and 
technological revolution. 

World Federation of Teachers' 
Unions (FISE) 

In: Teachers of the World (1) 1989, 
pp. IMV 



Languages: EN, DE, ES, FR 
Educational development. Moder- 
nization. Educational innovations. 
Technological change. Science and 
technology. Curriculum develop- 
ment. Teachers unions. Bulgaria. 
Govemment and teachers' unions in 
Bulgaria are in agreement on the im- 
portance of scientific and 



technological change in education. 
This article describes the challenges 
facing education and how these are 
being met, for example, by changes in 
curricula, continuing democratiza- 
tion of the education system, and 
teachers' new social function. 



Charters, A. F. 

Comparing adult education 
woridwide. 

San Francisco, Jossey-Bass, 1981, 
XXI, 272 pp. 
ISBN 0-87589-494-1 
Comparative analysis. Case studies. 
Adult education. Continuing educa- 
tion. Legislation. Educational 
Systems. Educational technology. 
Asia. Eastern Euro'^. Westcn 
Europe. Training of trainers. Federal 



Republic of Germany. German 
Democratic Republic, Literacy. 
Developing countries. Educational 
institutions. Voluntary organiza- 
tions. Educational research. 
Bibliographies. 

International comparative study and 
case studies of adult education within 
the framework of continuing educa- 
tion — compares legislation, educa- 
tional systems and educational 
technology in Asia, Eastern Europe 



and Western Europe with emphasis 
on training of trainers in Germany, 
Federal Republic and German 
Democratic Republic and literacy 
programmes in developing countries; 
discusse. role of educational institu- 
tions, voluntary organizations, UN 
and specialized agencies; identifies 
priorities and common guidelines for 
educational research. 
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ExtniHnirriciilar and out- 
of-flchool educatioii in European 
socialist countries. 

Education extrascolaire et 
p6riscolaire dans les pays socialistes 
d'Europe. International Bureau of 
Education (IBE) 

Geneva, Bulletin of the International 
Bureau of Education 62(248), 1988, 
96 pp. 

Languages: EN, PR 
ISSN 0303-3899 



Katus, J.; Toth, J. cds. 
On adult education and public in- 
formation in Hungary and the 
Netherianils. Budapest, 1985, 
171pp.,blbUo. 
ISBN 974-761-361-6 
Adult Education. Social work. Local 
planning. Community development. 
Information. Culture. Public educa- 
tion. Government policy. Trade 
unions. Comparative analysis. The 
Netherlands. Hungary. 



Potulicka, E. 

Pologne: La ratliot^l^ — univen* 
sit^ pMagogique 

United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization 
(Unesco) 

In: Perspectives XVIII(2), 1988, 

Paris, pp. 213-221 

Languages: FR, EN, ES 

ISSN 0033-1538 (EN), 0304-3053 

(ES), 0304-3045 (FR) 

Distance study. Open university. 

Educational radio. Educational 



Sukharev, A. Y. 

The legal education of workers 
and managers in the USSR. 

International Labour Organization 
(ILO) 

In: International Labour Review 

127(5) 1988, Geneva, pp. 613-626 

Languages: EN, FR 

ISSN 0020-7780 (EN), 0378-5599 

(FR) 

Workers* education. Legal sciences. 
Law. Managers. Workers. Workers* 



Training systems in Eastern 
Europe; a study of change in the 
organization of training in the 
USSR, Poland and the German 
Democratic Republic. 
Geneva, International Labour 
Organization (ILO), 1979,111, 149 pp. 
ISBN 92-2-102017-7 
Vocational training. USSR. German 
Democratic Republic. Poland. In- 



Out-of'school education. Institu- 
tional framework. Social sciences. 
Natural sciences. Culture. Art. Mass 
media. Bibliographies. Socialist coun- 
tries. Eastern Europe. 
This bibliography is preceded by an 
introductory article describing the 
aims, structures, content and 
methods of extra-curricular and out- 
of-school education, a type of educa- 
tion which has a long tradition and 
importance as a means of socializing 
and developing ihe personality of 



Papers presented at the Hungarian- 
I>utch symposium on adult education 
and public information, 1984. 
Socio-cultural policies and the crea- 
tion of scientific knowledge with 
regard to education and information 
of adults developed systematically in 
the Netherlands and Hungary after 
World War II. The role of the an- 
dragologist developed in both coun- 
tries and showed mutual interest in 
each others' work. The papers look at 



television. Teacher training. Further 
training. Teachers. Poland 
This article describes the distance 
learning programme for teachers, 
Nauczycielsky Universytet Radiowo- 
Telewizyjny (NURT), which has 
been operated by the Pedagogical In- 
stitute (Instytut Ksztalewia Nauc- 
zycieli), Warsaw, since 1974. NURT 
provides theoretical and practical 
supplementary training for working 
teachers who completed their initial 
training in the usual way in univer- 



rights. Labour relations. Enterprises. 
Production. USSR 
As Soviet society moves from the 
rigid structures of the past towards 
new forms of pluralism, increasing at- 
tention is being paid to the legal 
education of workers and managers 
to ensure that they play a more in- 
formed role in the radical changes tak- 
ing place in the system of production 
and labour relations and assume 
fuller responsibility for the economic 



stitutional framework. Educational 
policy. Training centres. Youth. 
Vocational guidance. Further train- 
ing. Educational opportunities. 
Women workers. Agricultural train- 
ing. Research and development. 
Bit^-ngraphies. 

Monograph on Vv^cational education 
and vocational training systems in the 
USSR, German Democratic Republic 



schoolchildren and adolescents in 
Eastern Europe. The bibliographic 
material was supplied by Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania 
and the USSR. The titles represent a 
limited selection of existing literature 
but, nevertheless, they represent a 
cross-section characterizing the 
typical structures and content, as well 
as present trends in extra-curricular 
and out-of-school education in the 
given countries. 



various aspects of andragology which 
may be defined as 'work for social and 
cultural well-being (welfare work)', it 
includes 'social and cultural educa- 
tion of adults, including information, 
social support of adults in work situa- 
tions, social and cultural support of 
adults engaged in community work 
and social assistance to adults*. 



sities or teacher training colleges. 
NURT offers courses in three main 
areas: genera! culture, psychology of 
education, methodology of teaching 
various disciplines, leading to a final 
examination. The article describes 
and evaluates the pedagogical 
methods which make use of radio, 
television and programme support 
manuals; organization; participation 
by teachers and the level of com- 
petence and success they achieve. 



performance of their enterprises. 
Besides equipping workers to protect 
their rights, legal education aims at 
acquainting workers and managers 
with their new contractual 
possibilities and obligations and at 
enabling them to settle disputes more 
readily, to improve morale and 
discipline, and to prevent waste and 
damage. The author discusses the ef- 
forts being deployed and some of the 
results achieved, (extract) 



and Poland — covers institutional 
framework, educational policy 
trends, vocational training centres for 
youth, vocational guidance, fulher 
training, educational opportunities 
(including those for the woman 
worker), agricultural training, 
research and development, etc. and 
includes abstracts of selected texts. 
Annotated bibliography pp. 107-149 
and references. 
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/younkova, Y. N.; Rouvinski L. 1. 
L*^ole — labonitoirc de ffonna- 
don pr^occ au metier d'enscig- 



United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization 
(Unesco) 

Paris, Perspectives XVIII(2) 1988, 
pp. 279-289 

Languages: PR, EN, HS 



ISSN 0033-1538 (EN), 0304-3053 
(ES), 0304-304 

Training wor/ci >. Teacher train- 
ing. Vocational guidance. Pre-vo- 
cationai training. Models. USSR 
The article describes the aims, objec- 
tives and pedagogical methods of a 
laboratory school set up, within a nor- 
mal second^ school in Moscow, for 
the purpose of studying the question 



of guiding trainee-teachers towards 
the profession of teacher, as part of 
their training. The idea behind this 
method is that vocational guidance 
within a LChooI setting is a process 
which prepares one to make a rational 
choice of profession, a choice which 
requires the assimilation of a certain 
knov/ledge of basic psychology and 
pedagogy inherent to the profession. 



education and 
in socialist 



Management 
develoimient 
countries: 

Bulgaria, German Democratic 
Republic, Hungary, Romania, USSR 
International Labour Office 
Geneva, 1986, 121 pp. 



Management Training. Training pro- 
grammes. Curriculum development. 
Socialist countries. Eastern Europe. 
Project report on the management 
development systems in Bulgaria, 
German Democratic Republic, 
Hungary, Romania and the USSR — 



looks at international cooperation, 
training programmes, curriculum 
development, role of trade unions, 
etc.; lists training institutions. 
Biblior/aphies, diagrams, tables. 



Completed educational research 
on Eastern Europe 

Source: Eudised database (Council of 
Europe) 

The use of distance study in technical 
and professional training and up- 
dating. 

L'utilizzazione della formazione a 
distanza nella formazione e nell'ag- 



giomamento tecnico e professionals 
Researchers: Baldassarri, M.; Car- 
nillo, A V. 

Research Supervisor: Visalberghi, A. 
Research Organization: Centro in- 
iziativa e ricerca sul sistema 
educativo e snolastico (Cirses) (Centre 
for research and innovation in 
educative and scholastic systems). 



Via Brescia 29, 1-00198 Roma 
Language: EN 

Distance study. Educational innova- 
tions. Technical education. Com- 
parative analysis. Training program- 
mes. In-service training. Public 
education. Educational needs. 
Eastern Europe. 



On-going educadonai research 
on Eastern Europe 

Source: Eudised Database (Council of 
Europe) 

Quarterly journal documentation on 
educational systems in Eastern 
Europe. 

Referatezeitschrift Ost-Dokumenta- 



tion Bildungswesen. 

Researchers: Bachmaier, P.; 

Weilguni W. 

Research Organization: Oster- 
reichisches Ost- und SUdosteuropa* 
Institut, 

Josef splatz 6, A-lOlO Wien 
Language: DE 



Eastern Europe. Documentation. 

Educational policy 

Pilot project for the development and 

testing of educational and vocational 

guidance programmes for German 

having emigrated from Eastern 

Europe. 



Modellversnch zur Entwicklung 
und Erprobung eines 
Ausblldnngsbezogenen 
Beratungsinstruments fiir 
Aussiedler 

Researchers: Burghoff, U.; Heinen, 
U. 

Research Supervisor: Hiesserich, H. 



Education in Romania— History, 

especially since 1877 (comparative 
education) 

Researchers: MacGregor-Hastie, R. 
A. N. 

Research Supervisor: Halsall, E. 
Research Orga lization: Hull Univer- 
sity, HuUm, HU6 7RX 
Language: EN 

Sponsor: Local Education Authority 
Comparative education. History of 
education. Political philosophy. 
Romania. Eastern Europe 



Research Organization: Otto- 
Benecke-Stiftung Geschaftsstelle 
Bonn, 

GeorgstraBe 25-27, D-5300 Bonn 
Language: DE 

Sponsor: Bundesministerium fUr 
Jugend, Familie und Gesundheit, 



Documentation on the educa- 
tional policy in South-eastern 
Europe. 

Dokumentation zur Bildungspolitik 
in SUdosteuropa. 

Researchers: Bachmaier, P.; Vogl, J. 
Research Organization: Osterreiches 
Ost- und SUdosteuropa-Institut, 
Joscfsplatz 6, A-lOlO Wien 
Language: DE 

Educational policy. Documentation. 
Eastern Europe 



Kennedyallee 105-107, Postf. 
200490, D-5300 Bonn 2 
Educational guidance. Emigrants. 
Socially handicapped persons. Pilot 
projects. Aptitude test. School- 
leaving. Migrant integration. Eastern 
Europe. 



L'enseignement de masse et effets 
sur la dlir^renciation de 
Tenseignement secondaire. 
Etude compart des modules des 
pays de Test et de la France. 
Researchers: Revenko, T.; Navarro, 
M. 

Research Supervisor: De Peretti, A. 
Research Organizations: Institut Na- 
tional de Recherche P^dagogique 29 
rue d'Ulm, F-75005 Paris; Minist^re 
de TEducation Nationale, 110 rue 
Grenelle, F-75007 Paris 
Language: FR 

Comparative education. Secondary 
education. Eastern Europe. France. 
Mass education 
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FOREM — L'Office communautaire et 
r6gk)nal de la formation professionnelle 
et de Pemploi 

VDAB — Vlaamse Dienst vcwr Arbeids- 
bemiddeling en Beroepsopleiding 



CIDOC — Centre interconimunautaire 
de documentation pour la formation pro- 
fessionnelle 

ICODOC — Intercommunautair docu- 
mentatiecentrum voor beroepsopleiding 



Boulevard de I'Empcreur 11, B-1000 BruxeUes, T61. 02-513 93 20 - Ext. 1001 



Introduction 



With regard to cooperation between 
Belgium and countries in the Easiem 
bloc in the field of vocational training 
and education a distinction should 
Hrst of all be made between official 
framework agreements betwct^n two 
countries and existing or planned 
agreements between individual in- 
stitutions or undertakings in Belgiun; 
and in these countries. 

It should be clariHed that the former 
type of cooperation is not confined to 
Eastern bloc countries. Belgium has 
cultural agr'^ments with 47 coun> 
tries, including Comecon States (ex- 
cept for Romania). Under the 'educa- 
tional' part of these agreements, ex- 
changes of experts, teachers and pro- 
fessors have in the past few years 
tended to be in the field of higher 
education. They take the form of bur- 
saries for research and specialization 
in the Heki of science, the humanities 
and the arts, grants for holiday ex- 
changes (language, literature and 
culture) and the exchange of teachers 
and highly qualified technicians, 
especially in the field of educational 
research, mainly with Eastern bloc 
countries such as Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and the 
USSR. For a more detailed analysis of 
cultural agreements with Eastem 



European countries, referen^^ should 
be made to the following exchanges: 

■ Hungary: meeting of experts on 
the education of the handicapped, 
vocational education and vocational 
guidance facilities, organization and 
methods; 

■ Bulgaria: socio-culturalexchanges 
on the subject of adult education out- 
side the school system, with the em- 
phasis on women, the handicapped 
and those in need o^ remedial 
education. 

■ USSR: exchange of experts in 
technical and vocational education. 

Implementing these agreements, a 
standing joint committee has been set 
up comprised of delegations fron the 
Flemish and French communities (as 
well as the German-speaking com- 
munity in matters concerning East 
Germany), representatives of the 
Kingdom of Belgium and a delegation 
fran the other Eastern European 
countries. In reaching the 
agreements, the bodies responsible 
within their respective communities 
are the Ministries of the Flemish and 
French Communities and the Com- 
missariats General for International 
Relations. 



Mention should also be made of 
economic, industrial and scientific 
cooperation agreements. The 
Ministries of Foreign Affairs, 
Foreign Trade and Development 
Cooperation have been made aware 
that Eastern bloc countries are very 
interested in all the latest information 
on new technologies under these 
agreements, especially in view of the 
restructuring of the production 
system in Eastern European 
countries. 

Finally, we come to individual forms 
of cooperation not covered by 
bilateral agreements between two 
countries. 

Examples of such individual schemes 
are cooperation between the 
KUL/UCL and Polish universities, 
courses for Polish farmers set up by 
Boerenbond in Belgium, Russian pro- 
posals for cooperation on the training 
o; engineers and management 
through the representative of the 
SovietChamberof Commerce and In- 
dustry in Belgium and Luxembourg 
and fmally the work of Apefe, an 
association for the development of 
training and education outMde 
Belgium. 
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Selective bibliography 



Administratie voor Onderwijs en Per- 
manente Vorming — Ministerie van 
de Vlaamse Gemeenschap 
Jaanverslag 1987 
Brussels, Ministerie van de Vlaamse 
Gemeenschap, Diensten van de 
SecretariS'generaal, 1988, Palmer- 
stonlaan 6-8, B-1040 Brussels. 
Annual reports. Adult education. 
Continuing vocational Training. In- 
temational Agreements. Culture. 
Continuing education. Eastern 



Europe. Belgium. 

This annual report describes the work 
of the various departments of the 
Flemish Community Education and 
Continuing Training Authority. The 
short chapter on its section responsi- 
ble for education and training con- 
tains inrormation on international 
cooperation with countries — in- 
cluding Eastern bloc countries — in 
the field of education and science, 
through the exchange of teachers and 



experts, study bursaries and summer 
courses in Dutch language and 
culture for foreigners in Flanders. 
The report provides a statistical over- 
view of foreigners in Flanders and 
Flemings in other countries, covering 
the period from 1 July to 31 
December 1987, whether or not the 
visits were arranged under cultural 
agreements linked with the coopera- 
tion described. 



Diligentia Business Press Group 
£tat des lleux dcs 50 premiers 
miurcMs de la Belglque: oii en sont- 
ils? Qu'y faisons nous? Comment les 
aborder? Quels sont les risques, les 
perspectives? A qui s'adresser? ... 
In: Belgian Business Magazine, le 
Mensuel du Ddcideur, 222, 1989, pp. 
5-74 (also in Dutch). Diligentia 
Business Press Group, avenue du 
Houx 42, B-1 170 Brussels. 
International trade. Economic sec- 
tors. Imports. Exports. Eastern 
Europe. Belgium. 



This issue of the business magazine is 
entirely devoted to the opening up of 
50 new markets for Belgium in the 
run-up to 1 992. One of the articles on 
new business markets is a special 
feature under the title of 'Eastern 
bloc: Gorby's magic wand' (pp. 
22-29), reflecting the joint declaration 
of cultural and economic rapproche- 
ment between the European Com- 
munity and the CMEA. 
The Eastern bloc countries reviewed 
are the USSR, Yugoslavia, Hungary, 



East Germany, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. The macroeconomic 
trends in each country are outlined, as 
well as more recent changes in the 
organization of enterprises and the 
production of goods and services that 
may be of interest to the private sector 
in Belgium. 

The article identifies the public- or 
private-sector partners in Belgium 
who work in close economic, com- 
mercial and cultural contact with 
each of the countries listed. 



Competent organizations and cooperation initiatives 
A. Cooperation under bilateral agreements 



■ Commissariat g^n^ral aux rela- 
tions intemationales dc la Com- 
munautd frangaise de Belgique 
Rue Stevens 7, B-1 000 Brussels 
Commissariaat-generaal voor de In- 
ternationale Samenwerking van de 
Vlaamse Gemeenschap (CGIS) 
Trierstraat 100-104, B 1040 Brussels. 
The Commissariats General for Inter- 
national Relations have the task of 
coordination, organization, logistics 
and support in the field of interna- 
tional cooperation. They implement 
the decisions reached by their respec- 
tive executives. 

■ Ministerie van de Vlaamse Ge- 
meenschap, Administratie voor 
Onderwijs en Permanente Vorming, 
bestuur voor Onderwijs en 
Beroepsvorming 

Mr P. Claus, Head of Administration 
Belliardstraat 2 A, B-1 040 Brussels. 



Under international cooperation in 
the fields of education and vocational 
training, the Directorate of Educa- 
tion and Vocational Training handles 
grant applications, the exchange of 
teachers and experts, placements and 
summer courses, both for foreigners 
in Flanders and for Flemings abroad. 
In this respect, the department also 
deals with grants towards scientific 
research, mai!7ly for missions by 
Flemings abroad. 

■ Minist^re des Affaires 6trangdres, 
du commerce ext^rieur et de la 
cooperation au ddveloppement. 
Direction gdn^rale de la politique. 
Service scientifique 
Madame S. Herpels, Head of Ad- 
ministration 

Rue Brdderode 9, B-1 000 Brussels. 
The Minister for Foreign Trade 



negotiates and monitors economic, 
technical and industrial cooperation 
agreements between the Benelux and 
ihird countries, including the Eastern 
bloc States. These agreements have 
been supplemented by scientific 
cooperation negotiated and 
monitored by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Directorate-General for 
Policy, Scientific Department. 

Scientific and technical cooperation 
between universities and enterprises 
under agreements takes the form of 
an exchange of information, visits by 
experts, Tiinars, placement ex- 
change (technology transfer), the 
granting of licences, the possible set- 
ting up of joint ventures, etc. Courses 
can be regarded as on-the-job appren- 
ticeship in enterprises and/or univer- 
sities. 
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Each framework agreement en- 
visages a joint committee which may 



set up sectoral groups. At each 
meeting, the parties evaluate the ex- 



change and activiues and agree on an 
action plan. 



B. Cooperation among individual oi^anizations 



■ Universit6 Catholk aedeLouvain 
(U^ A.), Facult6 des Scivnces th6ologi- 
ques et canoniques 

Professor Gilmont 

Grand Place 45, B-1348 Louvain- 

la-Neuve 

■ Katholieke Universiteit Leuven 
(KUL), Justus Lipsiuscollege 
Professor Desmet (for relations with 
Poland) 

Minderbroedersstraat 15, B-3000 
Ixuven. 

Since P 9 there has been a tradition 
of coop^ -ation between the Catholic 
University of Louvain and Lublin 
University, whose founder was a stu- 
dent at Louvain. There is a current 
agreement between the universities 
under which they grant each other 24 
monthly bursaries for doctorates, 
agt^ations and piMications by lec- 
turers and professor . A similar agree- 
ment on 12 monthly bursaries has 
been reached with Warsaw and 
Wrocu^ universities. 



In addition to the cooperation with 
these three universities in the field of 
social science, there is an agreement 
between the Cracow Academy of 
Medicine and the KUL faculty of 
medicine relating l< ^edical science. 
On the Polish side, the exchange is an 



opportunity for retraining or 
refresher training, for example in new 
technologies or the use of newr 
medical equipment. On the Belgian 
side, the exchange not only promotes 
ongoing contact, but also enables par- 
ticipants to receive information and 
assistance extending far beyond a 
mere refresher course in Polish 
language or history. 

■ Belgische Boerenbond, Algemene 
Diensten 

Mr W. Vandepitte, Deputy 
Secretary-General 

Minderbrc tersstraat 8, B3000 
Leuven 

In 1987, in-company placements 
lasting four to six weeks were arrang- 
ed to enable Polish students at the 
State Agricultural University to ac- 
quire experience in Belgian 
agriculture and horticulture. The 
main stumbling block is the language 
problem. 

In 1989, Polish farmers are coming to 
learn about various aspectsof Belgian 
agriculture. The particular aim of this 
study visit is to find out how organi- 
zed agriculture works. 

■ USSR Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry in Belgium and Lux- 
embourg 



Mr V. N. Tarabara, Representative 
rue Joseph II 3, B-1040 Brussels. 

Tlie aim of this public body is to pro- 
mote business, economic, scientific 
and technical relations between the 
Soviet Union and other countries, 
seeking opportunities for cooperation 
with training bodies and institutions 
in Belgium for engineers, heads of 
undertakings and managers. The 
Chamber offers places at its own 
business school in Moscow and pro- 
vides information on similar oppor- 
tunities at the Ecole Supdrieure de 
Commerce at th^ Ministry of Foreign 
Economic Affairs in Belgium, as well 
as the management school attached 
to the Institut d'Economie Nationale 
(Plekhanon). 

■ Association pour la promotion de 

r^dr.cation et de la formation ^ 

r^tranger (Apefe) 

Mrs S. de Harlez, Principal 

rue de Br6jerode 9, B-1000 Brussels. 

This association, founded in 1976, 
contributes towards the development 
of education and training outside 
Belgium. It is currently sending out 
more than 300 people throughout the 
world '^s educators and trainers, as 
well as for specific teaching 
assignments on agricultural, in- 
dustrial and medical techniques. 
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BUNDESINSTITUT 



fOr BERUFSBILDUNG 
FehrbeUiaer Piatz 3 
D-IOOO BerUn 31 
TelefoD (030) 8683-1 



Anerkennung von Aussiedler- 
zeugnissen 

Bemflliche Bildung und 
b^rvlliche QnalilUcatloii in der 
Tschechoslowakischen Republik 

Lorenz D. 

Berlin & Bonn, 1980, 110 pages, 
ISBN: 3-88555- 103 9 
Training systems. Level of qualifica- 
tion. Training legislation. Refugees. 



Comparative analysis. Equivalence 
of certificates. Czechoslovakia. 
The study gives a description and ex- 
planation of the legal regulations and 
foundations of the vocational train- 
ing system in Czechoslovakia since 
the end of the Second World War. Ex- 
tracts from a number of essential 
texts, above all the register of occupa- 
tions subject to vocational training. 



can be found in Germai; in the an- 
nexes. Its purpose is to provide the 
competent authorities in the Federal 
Republic of Genrany with 
technically and legally substantiated 
instrument to assess the equivalence 
of qualifications, diplomar and cer- 
tificates cquired in Czechoslovakia. 
A revised edition of the study is to be 
published. 



Anerkennung von Aussiedler- 
zeugnissen 

Benifliche Bildung und 
bcrufliciie Qualiflkation in der 
Ungturisciien Voiksrepubiik 

HegedUs, L. 

BerUn & Bonn, 1980, 144 pages, 
teBN: 3-88555- 109 8 
Training systems. Level of qualifica- 
don. Training legislation. Refugees. 



Anerkennung von Aussiedler- 
zeugnissen 

Berufliche Biiduu^r und 
benifliche Qualifikation in der 
Sowjetunion 

Novikow, L. 

Bundesinstitut fur Berufsbildung 
(BiBB) 

Berlin & Bonn, 198i 87 pages, ISBN: 
3-88555-112-8 



Comparative analysis. Equivalence 
of certificates. Hungary. 
As an aid for decisions on the recogni- 
tion of certificates and qualifications 
acquired by ethnic Germans prior to 
their resettlement in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, this study pro- 
vides an outline of the vocational 
training system in Hungary since the 
Second World War and compares 



Training systems. Level of qualifica- 
tion. Training legislation. Refugees. 
Comparative analysis. Equivalence 
of certificates. USSR. 
The national study on the USSR is to 
provide the competent authorities 
with assistance in the recognition of 
diplomas and certificates acquired in 
this country since the Second World 
War. It therefore describes the jtruc- 



educational routes and qualification 
stand;*rd'j in Hungary to those of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. The 
annex with a series of essential basic 
Hungarian legal texts in German is to 
serve to facilitate and improve deci- 
sions on equivalence. A revised edi- 
tion of the study is to be published. 



ture and development of the voca- 
tional education system of the USSR, 
comparing Soviet training routes and 
qualification standards with those of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 
This expert study on the USSR is of 
particular importance in that it offers 
a comparison of two completely dif- 
ferent systems. A revised edition of 
the study is to bt published. 



Anerkennung von Aussiedler- 
zeugnissen 

Berufliche Bildung und 
bernfliche Quallflluition in der 
Denlschen Demokratischen 
Republik 

Gcwande, W.-D. 

Bundesinstitut fUr Berufsbildung 
(BiBB) 

Berlin & Bonn, 198* , 205 pages, 

ISBN: 3-88555-228-0 

Training systems. Skill development. 



Refuses. Comparative analysis. 
Equivalence of certificates. Training 
legislation. German Democratic 
Republic. 

This study gives a comprehensive 
survey of the development of educa- 
tional paths in the German 
Democratic Republic, focusing on a 
description of the national training 
system. It also includes h u>mparison 
of the two levels of qualification 
skilled worker and master — in in- 



dustry and the craft trades. It is 
recommended to the authorities 
responsible for recognition in the 
Federal Republic of Germany that 
qualifications acquired in the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic be con- 
sidered as equivalent to the cor- 
responding qualifications in the 
Federal Republic of Germany with 
due consideration of the criteria of in- 
terpretation of the term 'equivalence', 
which are described in detail. 
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Anerkennung von Aussied!er 
zeugnissen 

Bcnifllclie Bildung und 
bcrafliche QwUiflkation in der 
SoEfadlstischeii Repnblik 
Rumlliiieii 

Stratcnwerth, W. 

Bundesinstitut ftir Berufsbildung 
(BiBB) 

Berlin & Bonn, 1985, 132 pages, 
ISBN: J-88555-225-6 
Training systems. Skill development. 
Refugees. Comparative analysis. 



Equivalence of certificates. Training 
legislation. Romania. 
The study on vocational training and 
qualifications in the Socialist 
Republic of Romania has now been 
revised in the framework of the 
special publications on the recogni- 
tion of the vocational qualifications 
and certificates of ethnic Germans. 
This study provides information on 
the development of the Romanian 
education system, focusing on the 
periods of reform since the end of the 



Second World War. The 
nomenclatures or registers of the 
various occupations at skilled worker 
and master levels in industry and the 
craft trades who received their train- 
ing at different types of school and 
enterprise and a glossary of the 
technical terms are of valuable 
assistance to institutions and 
authorities responsible for decisions 
on the recognition of qualifications 
and certificates. 



Berufliche Bildung in de^ 
Volksrepublik Polen 
Bernfliche Bildung und 
l^enifliclie Qu»Jifllaition in der 
Volksrepublik Polen. Ent- 
wicklnng 1970 bis 1985 
Goring, H,; Novacki, T. 
Bundesinstitut ftir Berufsbildung 
(BiBB) 

Berlin: BiBB, 1986, 84 pages, ISBN: 
3-88555-306-6 



Training systems. Training policy. 
Skill development. Refugees. 
Equivalence of certificates. Poland. 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

This study follows on from the special 
publication. Anerkennung von 
Aussiedlerzeugnissen — Berufliche 
Bildung und berufliche Qualifikation 
in der Volksrepublik Polen (Recogni- 
tic 1 of the vocational qualifications 
of ethnic Germans — vocational 



training and vocational qualifications 
in Poland) which concluded with the 
wide-ranging plans for reform in the 
1970s. This study now examines the 
fate of this reform. Once again the key 
question examined is whether and, if 
so, which of the changes implemented 
in the course of the development in 
Poland influence the assessment and 
recognition of vocational school 
qualification and certificates ac- 
quired there. 



Technischer Wandel und 
Facharfoeiteniusbildung in der 
DDR and der Bundesrepubiik 
Deutschland am Beispiel der 
Werkzeugmaschinenberuffe 
Buschhaus, D. 

W'*^kSchaft und Berufserziehung 
(iionn), 40 (3) 1988, pp. 72-77, ISSN: 
0341-339 X 



Analysis. Microcomputers. Machine 
tool operators. German Democrc^K 
Republic. Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

The reform of machine tool occupa- 
tions serves as an example to il lustrate 
that the vocational training of skilled 
workers with respect to new 
technologies has reached a high level 
in both the German Democratic 



Republic and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Substantial efforts are be- 
ing undertaken in both countries to 
integrate numerical control 
technology into the training program- 
mes for these occupations. Specializ- 
ed train ing for work on CNC machine 
tools is being prepared by basic train- 
ing in information and control 
technology. 



Oie Benifeausbildung in der 
D eutschen Demokratischen 
Republik 

Bundesminister ftir Bildung und 
Wissenschaft (BMBW) 
Informationen Bildung Wissenschaft 
(Bonn) (5) 1988, pp. 21-73, BMBW 
Referat Offentlichkeitsarbeit, 
Postfach 200108, 5300 Bonn 2 
Training systems. Training content. 
Skilled workers. Level of qualifica- 
tion. German Democratic Republic. 



The vocational training system of the 
German Democratic Republic shows 
an impressive performance in terms 
of quantity. In the course of its 
history, it has succeeded in reducing 
the proportic . of its unskilled and 
semi-skilled )rkers from 54% in 
1947 to 15% in 1985. However this 
achievement has not been a complete 
success across the board. Since 
developments in technology and 
work organization have not kept up 



with the expansion of qualified skilled 
worker? — German Democratic 
Republic theoreticians describe this 
phenomenon positively as the 'course 
function of education' — the over- 
qualification of skilled workers often 
means that workers are often 
deployed at workplaces below their 
level of qualification or unrelated to 
the occupation in which they received 
training. 



Die berufliche Bildung in der 
Sowjetunlon 

Steinbtichel, P. 

Die berufsbildende Schule (Wolfen- 
btittcl) 41, 1989, 1, p. 27-42. ISSN: 
0005-951 X 

Training systems. Basic training. 
Training policy. Inplant training. 
Vocational schools. USSR. 



At the beginning of July of last year 
the Panunion Conference of the 
Communist Party of the USSR opted 
for the continuation of Gorbachev's 
policy of perestroika. Before his term 
of office as Secretary-General of the 
Communist Party of the USSR 
(1 985), Gorbachev was a member of a 
working party concerned with the 



reform of general education and voca- 
tional schools. This study, based on 
experience gained in this field, at- 
tempts to show the fate of the reform 
of the Soviet education system and 
the importance of polytechnical 
education in the USSR today. 
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BUdanf and sozlo-6konomische 
Modemisiemnt in ausgewfthlten 
soziallitischen Staaten 

7. Internationale Fachtagung vom 
11. bis 14. Oktobcr 1987 in Vlotho- 
Weser. Veranstaltet von der 
Arbeitsstelle fttr vergleichende 
Bildungsforschung der Ruhr-Univer- 
sitflt Bochum und der Deutschen 
Gesellschaft fOr Pddagogik. 



VIotho: unpublished, 1987, different 
page numbering 

Gesamteurop^isches Studienwerk, 
SUdfeldstr. 2-4, 4973 Vlotho/Weser 
Education and training. Conference 
reports. ScKial change. Technological 
change. International relations. 
Eastern Europe, 

The following papers, among others, 
were presented at this conference: 



(i) Socio-economic modernization 
and educational reform in 
Hungary 

(ii) Recruitment andselection models 
for the young scientific generation 
in the Peoples' Republic of Poland 

(iii) Perestroika and educational 
refom in the USSR. 




Blandow, S. C. (aut.)/Iliadis N. 
(Translator) 

To sistima tis polytechnikis 
ekpaidefeis sti Laiki Dimokratia 
tis Germanias 

Ekpaidefsi kai epangelma 3, 1988 
ISSN 1011-3622 

Polytechnic education, training of 
trainers. Ministry of Education, Cur- 
riculum, Secondary education. 
Technology, Compulsory education, 
German Democratic Republic, 



The article describes the system of 
polytechnic education in the German 
Democratic Republic (GDR). It 
makes reference to the scientific- 
technological reform of general 
education, which was initiated in 
1 982 and was implemented gradually 
until 1985. The purpose and special 
objectives of the technological reform 
are discussed followed by a piesenta- 
tion of the related curricula for all 
compulsory school grades. In turn. 
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reference is made to the cooperation 
between the Ministry of Education 
and the other ministries and organiza- 
tions aimed at a more effective im- 
plementation of the practical aspect 
of polytechnic education. Finally, the 
article discribes the training scheme 
of the teachers who undertake the 
teaching of the polytechnic subjects 
in secondary schools. 



Petric, N. 

I afomoiosi tou pericchomenou 
ton antiiropistikoii scheseon 
metpxy ton ffyion kai tis ypef- 
tiiynis stasis ton goneon sto 
Yugosiavilco %'kpaid^ftilco sys« 
tima. 



In Isotita kai ekpaidefsi, Athens, un- 
dated, pp. 11 1-129 (tables). 
General Secretariat for Sex Equality, 
Mousaiou 2, GR 105 55 Athens. 
(Paper given at a conference in 
Thessalonica, 2-5 May 1985, on 
'Equality and education'). 



Educational systems. Parent-child 
relations. Sex roles. Women s status. 
Human rights. Yugoslavia. 
Article on assimilation of the content 
ot human relations between the sexes 
and parents' attitudes in the Yugoslav 
education system. 



Titkow, A. 

EiciiaidefBi: to aitio, to 
apoteiesma i o rytlimistikos 
paragontas ton anisotiton 
anamesa sta dyo fyia 

In Isotita kai ekpaidefsi, Athens, un- 
dated, pp. 56-67. 



General Secretariat for Sex Equality, 
Mousaiou 2, GR-105 55 Athens. 
(Paper given at a conference in 
Thessalonica, 2-5 May 1985, on 
'Equality and Education'). 
Educational systems. Sex roles. 
Women i status. Poland. 



The subject of this paper is education 
as a factor promoting equality be- 
tween the sexes. More specifically, 
education is presented as a factor 
reducing existing inequalities. 
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MIsheva, P. 

I isotlta kai o anlhropismos tis 
pald^las sd Laiki Dlmoknitia tis 
Boulgariu 

In Isotit* VM ekpaidefsi, Athens, un- 
dated, pp. IC2'269. 
General Secretariat for Sex Equality, 
Mousaiou 2, GR*105 55 Athens. 



(Paper given at a conference in 
Thessalonica, 2-5 May 1985, on 
'Equality and Education'). 
Educational systems. Educational op- 
portunities. Human rights. Human 
dignity. Equal opportunities. 
Women. Bulgaria. 

Paper on equality and humanism in 



Bulgarian education. The general 
purpose of education is to create a 
well-balanced personality; upholding 
the equality of the sexes and protec- 
ting human rights and freedom are 
priorities. 
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Garcia Ganido, J. L. 
Sistemas educatlvos de hoy 

Madrid: Editorial Dykinson, S.L. 
1987, 706 pp. 
Second edition. 
ISBN: 84-86133-31-9 
Educational systems. Educational 
policy. Educational financing. 
Primary education. Secondary educa- 
tion. Preschool education. Teaching 
personnel. Educational facilities. 
Higher education. Technical educa- 
tion. Vocational training. Schools, 



Public Education. Private education. 
Teaching methods, teacher training. 
Culture. Social structure. Political 
systems. Educational administration. 
United Kingdom, France. USSR. 
Spain. FR of Germany. North 
America, 

This comprehensive study of six 
education systems (in Germany, Bri- 
tain, the USSR, France, North 
America and Spain) gives an in-depth 
analysis of the context in which each 
of these systems has developed 



(natural, political, social and cultural 
factors), their origins and historical 
developn:ent and then goes on to 
focus on the present status of these 
systems. Attention is devoted to the 
current administrative and institu- 
tional structure of each system (levels 
of education). The chapters dealing 
with each system end with a review of 
present and future problems 
(democratization, society, teachers, 
centralization and decentralization, 
public and private education). 



Acero Saez ; Aparicio Fer^^andez, 
J. M. 

Realidadcs en las que meditar. 
Algunas notas de an viaje efec- 
tue'^o a la Repilblica 
DemocHltica Alemana. 

In Profesiones y Empresas 1, 1989, 
pp. 58-61. 

Ediciones Tdcnicas y Profesionales, 
S.A. 

Gran Via 38, 9° 1. 28013 Madrid. 



Educ Aonu! systems. Educaiional 
levels. Primary education. Secondary 
educa tion . State education 
Technical education. Vocational 
training. Teachers. Student 
allowances. German Democratic 
Republic, 

A view of the education system (other 
than at university level) of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, based on 
direct observation. The authors ex- 



amine the level of participation of 
parents and students in school 
organization, the training and work 
of teachers; methods of pupil sel-.c- 
tion through the different levels of 
C'^ucation, technical education and 
vocational training, student 
allowances and the importance ac- 
corded to education for the physically 
and mentally handicapped. 



La enseflanza en Polonla. 

In: Profesiones y Empr^-^ No 6, 
1987, pp. 29-32. 

Ediciones T6cnicas y Profesionales, 
SA, 

Gran Via 38, 9° 1. 28013 Madrid 
Educational systems. Teachers. 
Educational reform. Educational 
levels. Compulsory education. Stu- 



dent population. Primary education. 
Secondary education. Vocational 
training. Higher education. Teacher 
training. Technical education. 
Eastern Europe. Poland. 
A description of the Polish education 
system, covering participation at the 
various levels: primary school, voca- 
tional schools, secondary schools 



(general, technical, academic, art 
schools and schools of agronomy), 
higher education, adult education. 
Also considered are educational in- 
novations, the conditions of teachers 
and the situation of rural schools and 
out-of*school education. 
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Prunt, V. 

Refomui educational sovi^tica: 
segundo afto. 

In Profesioncs y Empresas No 11, 
1986, pp. 6-8. 

Ediciones T6cnicas y Profesionales, 
SA 

Gran Via 38, 9^ 1. 28013 Madrid. 



Educational systems. Educational 
reform Vocational training. 
Teachers, Curriculum. Compulsory 
education. State education. Eastern 
Europe. 

This article covers various aspects of 
the reform of Soviet education: the 
lowering of the compulsory school 



age, craft training in production cen 
tres established for this purpose or at 
the workplace ew subjects in the 
curriculum and forecasts of increased 
teacher numbers, reflecting the new 
needs resulting from changes in the 
education system. 



Avraamov, Y. 

Qike slgnlflca Ittbiica — centra de 
enseOanza superior tunica? 

In Profesioncs y Empresas No 2, 
1986, pp. 28-18. 

Ediciones T6cnicas y Profesionales, 
SA 

Gran Via 38, 9^ 1 . 28013 Madrid. 
In-plant training. Higher education. 
Technical education. A Iternating 



training. Specialist training. Training 
periods. Training centres. Engineers. 
Cost of education. Eastern Europe. 
USSR. 

The article describes an institution in 
the Soviet higher education system 
which allows engineers to be trained 
at centres attached to factories (the 
*fabrika/VTUZ' system), in particular 
systems of production. Having begun 



witii a brief historical introduction, 
the article goes on to describe the in- 
stitution in question, giving real ex- 
amples and pointing out the benefits 
compared with other higher educa- 
tion systems. Such benefits are both 
financial (from the state's viewpoint) 
and social. 





Tour Europe CEDEX 07 
F-92080 Paris*la*Defense 
Telephone (1) 47 78 13 50 



New technologies, qualifications and vocational 
training in Eastern Europe 

Bibliography and resource agencies 



Apart from some international 
liteiature (ILO, Unesco, etc. publica- 
tions and journals), there is little pure- 
ly French literature to be found on 



changes in the vocational training 
systems in Eastern bloc countries. 
A search of the documentation held 
by Centre Inffo and Ceducee (Centre 



d'etudes et de documentation sur 
rURSS, la Chine et I'Europe de I'Est) 
has revealed only one title, which is 
already out of date. 



Tanguy, Lucie; Kieffer, Annick 
^cole et entreprise: Texp^rience 
des deux Allemagne 

Paris: La Documentation fran^aise, 
1982, 172 pp. 

Notes et 6tudes documentaires. No 
4669-4670. 



(ISSN 0029-4004) 

Vocational training. Apprenticeship. 
Alternating training. School-enter- 
prise relationship. Federal Republic 
of Germany. German Democratic 
Republic. 

This report presents the technical and 



vocational education systems of the 
two Germanics, West and East, as ex- 
amples of alternance training in the 
school and at the workplace as a con- 
tribution to the debate on alternance 
training. 

Ceducee (Centre d'dtudes et de 
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documentation sur I'URSS, la Chine 
ct I'Europe dc TEst), established in 
1967, is a resource agency concerned 
with the planned economy countries. 
It compile": and processes articles 
from the economic press of these 



count'^es and produces comprehen- 
sive dossiers from the best med'.a ar- 
ticles and documents to be found in 
the West. Its field of research is main- 
ly economics, but it also has items of 
information on employment and 



training. Ceducee publishes a month- 
ly journal: Le Courrier des Pays de 
I'Est. 

Address: Ceducee, 31 quai Voltaire, 
75007 Paris, tel. 40 15 71 47. 
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Vocational training in Eastern Europe 



Although Ireland has trade links with 
most Eastern European countries, 
very little research or vocational 
training activity has taken place in 
these areas to date. However, the 
Irish Government recently establish- 
ed the Overseas Consultancy Group, 
a task force to examine the potential 
for overseas consultancy work. A 
number of State-sponsored bodies 
have foTTVtd subsidiaries with specific 
responsibility for the marketing of 
overseas services. The Irish Labour 
Training Services (ILTS) was one 
L h company. Its aim is to market 
abn d the expertise and services of 
FaS, the r.itional Training and 
Empbyment Authority. 

ILTS was recently awe ded a 
prestigious training project in the 
Republic of Turkey, as part of a con* 
sortium with British and American 



interests. Organized under the um- 
brella of the Ministry of Education, 
^outh and Sports in Ankara, the pro- 
ject will be funded through a World 
Bank loan. The total value of the con- 
tract is USD 4.3 million. The main 
aim of the project is to increase and 
improve the supply of well-trained 
latx>ur for manufacturing industries 
in Turkey, and to improve employ- 
ment opportunities for young people 
and adults who have poor education 
and skills. 

Aer Rianta, the sister organization of 
Aer Lingus, the Ii Ish national airline, 
is responsible for the management of 
the country's principal airports. Aer 
Rianta, in a joint venture with 
Aeroflot, the Soviet State airline, 
commenced training in the Soviet 
Union in 1 988. The venture company 
called Aerof irst established two duty- 



free shops in Moscow Airport in May 
1988. Initially, 90 Iribh people were 
involved in setting up the project. 
Subsequently, Soviet staff were train- 
ing in marketing, retail sales, stock 
control, display and all aspects of such 
an enterprise. The Irish intervention 
is now reduced to about a dozen peo- 
ple who are involved in various levels 
of management. The Soviet staff now 
trained and employed to run the two 
duty-free shops number about 90 per- 
sons. Another contract was recently 
signed with Aeroflot to open similar 
shops in Leningrad. 

Arising out of inflight sales of duty- 
free goods on Aerrflot Airlines, their 
cabin crews have been trained by Aer 
Rianta in sales techniques and duties. 
To date upwards of one ' andred staff 
members have undergone this 
training. 
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Malle, Silvana 

URSS: coiilocamento rifformatOy 
lavormtorc llcenziato? 

In Politica Economia, No 3, March 
1988, pp. 26-27. 

Employment services. Dismi&»al. Stu- 
dent- workers. Women workers. 
Labour mobility, USSR. 
This article is a commentary on a re- 
cent decree enacted in the Soviet 
Union on the 'provision of effective 
employment for the population, im- 
provements to the placement system 



and greater social guarantees for 
workers'. 

The groups most affected by this new 
policy on productivity and mobility 
are women and student workers. 
Before making workers redundant, 
the undertaking is under an obliga- 
tion to offer them jobs corresponding 
to their skills and trades if there are 
any vacancies elsewhere. If not, 
workers receive a redundancy pay- 
ment and a grant averaging two 
months' pay. 



The body responsible for administer- 
ing this mobility provision is the 
employment office which the under- 
taking has notified of planned redun- 
dancies and the exisvence of posts 
elsewhere. The present structure of 
the employment services is, however, 
such that they are not closely in- 
terlinked and are incapable of arrang- 
ing external, inter-company or inter- 
regional mobility. 



Gerbino, Giuseppe 
Unione Sovietica: Sistema 
scolastico-formativo e politica 
dei]e rifonne 

In Osservatorio Isfol No 2, March- 
April 1989. 

Educational reform. School-enter- 
prise relationship. Vocational 
schools. General education. Educa- 
tional levels. USSR. 
This essay outlines current problems 
in the Soviet education and training 
system in the light of the new political 
and economic trends. 
T!i ^ialist countries, where State 



Si jaldi, Anna Maria 
1 f erestroika a scuoia 

In Ritorma della Scuoia, No 4-5, 
ApriJ-May 1988, pp. 50-52. 
Educational r^orm. School-enter- 
prise relationship. Continuing educa- 
tion. Teachers. Creativity. USSR. 
The report presented by Ligachov to 
the plenary session of the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party in February 1988 expresses a 
desire for reform lo bring Soviet 



planning has traditionally forged 
direct and immediate links between 
supply and demand on the labour 
market, are now faced with a new 
structure of entrepreneurial enter- 
prise and a diversity of economic 
agencies, creating pressure for the 
restructuring and reorganization of 
educational and training 
establishments. 

In-plant training has long been a key 
factor in the Soviet education system, 
but it is faced with deep-rooted pro- 
blems of outdated, low-standard 
technical and vocational schools. The 



education out of the climate of 
stagnation and flnancial cuts that 
have prevailed for the past 1 5 years. 
The salient points made by Ligachov 
report are as follows: the scientific 
content of the subjects studied should 
be raised by improving facilities and 
technology; greater emphasis should 
be laid on the subjects taught 
(especially economics and social sub- 
jects) to raise the standard of 'mass 
culture'; and there should be a pro- 



remedy proposed is a two-year course 
combining general and technical 
education in different proportions, 
depending on three optional study 
patterns. However, thp bodies respon- 
sible for providing guidance on oc- 
cupational choice still take little ac- 
count of young people's motivations, 
and students have no incentive to 
commit themselves to certain very 
backward sectors. Industry, forexam- 
r^e, continues to demand low-skilled 
manpower, which constitutes a 
depressing waste of abilitiesand skills. 



gramme of intensive in-service train- 
ing for teachers, who are to become 
key figures in educational reform. 
The report devotes equal attention to 
plans for continuing education. 
While retaining the aim of training 
people for work, the plan is to help in- 
dividuals realize their potential, en- 
courage greater creativity among the 
young and promote the independent 
acquisition of knowledge, even after 
education has ended. 
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De Lucia, Michclc 
La rifonna della scuola 
ncH'Unione Sovietic« — in- 
trodactfon and comment by Jury 
Konstandnovic Babanski. 
Tramo, Giunti e Lisciani, 1987. 
Educational reform. School-enter- 
prise relationship. Higher education. 
Laws. USSR. 



This book sets out the text of the 
Soviet educational reform bill of April 
1984, with brief comments by Baban- 
ski, an educationalist and vice-chair- 
man of the Soviet Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences. He points out 
the vital need to make work in more 
senior classes more job-related: 'stop 
playing at work and work seriously'. 



In other words, the needs of the 
labour market should be borne in 
mind and young people should b^ in- 
troduced to the social values of work; 
productivity should be encouraged 
without repressing the wealth of in- 
dividual potential. 




Exchange in the framework of 
cooperation between the Netherlands 
and the countries of the Eastern bloc 
in the vocational training Held has 
tended to be on an hoc rather than 
a systematic or structural basis and 
mainly at the level of higher 
education. 

Dutch Embassies compile annual 
country proHles, but these make little 
or no mention of activities relating to 
vocational training. 
Cultural agreements have been con- 
cluded with all Eastern European 
countries with the exception of 
Albania. Renewed every two or three 
years, such agreements set out the 
conditions for cultural, educational 
and scientific cooperation. The study 
grants to which the agreements refer 
are managed by the Netherlands 
Universities* Foundation for Interna- 
tional Cooperation (Nuffic). Grants 
are also av^ liable under a programme 
aimed at internationalizing Dutch 
higher education; funds provided 
under this programme — Known as 
STIR — are intended to promote in- 
ternationalization and encourage in- 
itiatives by educational institutions. 
The go/enunent has provided two 
million guilders for this nurpose in 
1989, rising to ten million in 1990. 
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The North Netherlands Christian 
College in Leeuwarden is extending 
the 'leisure sciences' study project to 
the countries of the Eastern bloc. 

Finally, NATO science fellowships 
are used to fund researcher exchanges 
among member countries. The 
fellowships extend over a period of 12 
months. 

With regard to the universities' inter- 
national contacts, most universities 
have an office responsible for the 
organization and cultivation of rela- 
tions with other countries. By way of 
example, the activities of the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam's International Of- 
fice (Bureau Buitenland) are outlined 
below. Contacts are maintained with 
Pbland, Hungary, the USSR, 
Bulgaria, Romania, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany and Yugoslavia. It is 
felt that the political scope for such 
contacts is increasing in a number of 
countries thanks to the policies in- 
itiated by President Gorbac' jv. 

Poland 

A number of agreements on staff and 
student exchange exist with the 
University of Warsaw and annual 
programmes are drawn up to this end. 
Staff members change places for a few 



Pedagogisch 
Centrum 
Beroepsonderwijs 
Bedrijfsleven 



Verwersstraat 13 ~ 15 
Postbus 1585 

5200 BP 's-Hertogenbosch 
Teiefoon (0 73) 12 40 11 



weeks and students for three or four 
months. Three students per institu- 
tion take part in such programmes. 

Hungary 

Hungary is very keen to est blish and 
strengthen contacts with the West. 
The Centre for Hungarian Studies, a 
collaborative venture between the 
University of Amsterdam and Gro- 
ningen State University, was opened 
in Groningen in November 1 988: its 
purpose is the study and dissemina- 
tion of Hungarian culture; Eotvos 
Lorand University and the Karl Marx 
University in Budapest were involved 
in the its establishment. A similar 
Dutch centre is to be set up in the near 
future in Budapest. 

Exchanges of teachers and students 
also take place inter alia in the 
framework of the Cultural 
agreement. 

USSR 

At this moment (March 1989) a 
delegation is in Leningrad for the pur- 
pose of signing an agreement on 
academic staff and student exchanges 
between Amsterdam and Leningrad 
in various fields, namely Slavonic 
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languages and literature, Eastern 
European studies, environmental 
science, natural sciences, land-use 
planning and economics. In the 
specific field of languages, there are 
links with the Pushkin Institute and 
the Herzen University in Leningrad, 
where Dutch students of Russian 
may spend some time. There are no 
similar reciprocal arrangements. 
Cooperation is also being sought with 



Moscow University, but ar- 
rangements have yet to be completed. 

Useful contacts are also maitained 
with the University of Sofia, Bulgaria, 
the University of Leipzig, East Ger- 
many, and Yugoslavia. The situation 
in respect of Romania and 
Czechoslovakia is more difficult, 
given the polit'^^il situation and 
bureaucratic obstacles, and it has not 



proved possible to arrange visits to the 
Netherlands by guest lecturers from 
these countries. 

There are of course also innumerable 
contacts between scientists and 
others who have met at conferences 
or who engage in academic cor- 
respondence or maintain individual 
academic contacts. 



Selected bibliography 



Programme of scientific, educational 
and cultural cooperation between the 
Government of the People's Reoublic 
of Hungary and the Government of 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands for 
the years 1988, 1989 and 1990. 



20 pp., signed in The Hague, 1987. 
International agreements. Culture. 
Hungary, Netherlands. 
This agreement, covering the period 
from 1 January 1988 to 31 December 
1990, provides for exchanges, exhibi- 



tions, performances etc. in the fields 
of science, education and culture. 
NB The Netherlands has concluded 
similar agreements with a total of 43 
countries. The agreement with 
Hungary is cited by way of example. 
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Beoneea voor s%«s«lle en onder- 
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beurzen verleend door Internationale 
organisaties (EC, NATO, Council of 



Europe, Unesco). 
Zx)etermeer, 1987, 95 pp. 
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European communities. Unesco. 
Council of Europe. Higher education. 



Netherlands, 

This booklet provides a comprehen- 
sive list, by country and organization, 
of grants available for study abroad. 



Ministry of Education and Science 
IntemadonaliseHrig van Order- 
w|is en Ondeneoek. 

The Hague, 1988, 114 pp. ISBN 
90 12 05650 0 

International cooperation. Research. 
Higher education. Educational 
policy. Research policy. Europe. 
Developing countries. Ministry of 
education. Netherlands. 



The key aim of the policy set out in 
this document is to n;ake the best 
possible use of the opportunities 
offered by international contacts and 
cooperation for sticngthening educa- 
tion and research In the Netherlands 
and, more broadly, in Europe. The 
document is concerned with higher 
education in its entirety and with 



basic, strategic and applied research. 
In addition to the general reinforce- 
ment of the international dimension 
of education and research, a major 
element of policy is the development 
of assessment and decision-making 
processes in respect of Ehitch par- 
ticipation in international research 
facilities and cooperative fora. 
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Since April 1974 there have been in- 
dications by countries in the Eastern 
bloc that they are interested in 



developing cooperation and friend- 
ship with Portugal. Conditions have 
been created to extend and intensify 



cooperation, principally in the fields 
of education/culture and science/ 
technology. 



Agreements between Portugal aind Eastern European 
Countries 



Scope of the Agreements 

In 1975 and 1976 agreements were 
signed between Portugal and the 
Governments of the Eastern Euro- 
pean Countries (Russia, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Romania, Hungary, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia) with the 
following objectives: 

■ the development of cooperation 
between scientiflc and research in- 
stitutions (exchange visits by scien* 
lists and research workers for the pur- 
pose of study and the exchange of 



scientific publications and other 
literature); 

■ the development of relations in the 
field of education: (a) cooperation 
between universities and other \ gher 
education establishments; 
(b) organization of courses and con- 
ferences in higher education 
establishments to study the 
languages, literature and culture of 
the different countries; (c) exchange 
visits by teaching staff at all levels to 



enable them to take part in con- 
ferences and exchange information; 
(d) the reciprocal provision of 
literature and information on the 
economy, geography, history, culture 
and the administration of each coun- 
try, with a view to using this informa- 
tion in school books and other 
publications relating to the countries 
in question; (e) the exchange of 
specialist publications and other in- 
formation and documentation in the 
field of education. 



Scholarships/Equivalents^/Exchanges 



In order to put these objectives into 
practice, it was intended to institute 
general and specialized scholarships 
to enable citizens from other coun- 
tries to study, conduct surveys, 
research and other work in their 
countries or to improve their cultural 
and technical/scientific training. 



Each country would be prepared to 
study certificates, diplomas and 
degrees in other countries which 
might be equivalent to those in their 
own SiJtcs. The necessary literature 
and suitable proposals would 
therefore be made availal . for ex- 
change by the countries concerned. 



There would be an exchange of 
specialists during limited periods in 
order to provide assistance in the 
fields of science, education and other 
matters. Agreements between the ap- 
propriate ministries and institutions 
of the two countries would be re- 
quired before an exchange took place. 
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Friendship associations between Por- ed in April 1 974, have acted as in- and vocational training courses, par- 
tugal and Russia, Bulgaria, East Ger- termediaries in tourist programmes ticularly in relation to art and culture 
many and Czechoslovakia, also form- 



Youtii sununer camps/Courses 



Since the work of young people in 
holiday camps also assists in the learn- 
ing of language and culture, the 
Youth Institute of Portugal has been 
involved in an exchange of activities 
of this nature with various institu- 
tions in the Eastern European coun* 
tries (Poland, Bulgaria, East-Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Russia and 
Hungary). 



In Poland, institutions such a£ 
Polonicum, Letnia Szkoca, the 
Polonia Research Institute and 
Nicolas Copernicus University hold 
summer courses with lectures given 
by university teaching staff, in which 
young people from Portugal can par- 
ticipate and receive final certificates 
or diplomas. 



In 1983, the Czechoslovak Ministry 
of Education awarded two scholar- 
ships for Portuguese students to at- 
tend summer courses in Czech at the 
University De Carlos. 

Icalp, the Institute of Portuguese 
Culture and Language, also has 
agreements with Eastern European 
countries, on the exchange of 
teachers of their respective languages 
at the various universities. 



Study and parliamentary delegations visits 



As a result of these activities, 
parliamentary delegations from the 
Portuguese Republic Assembly have 
visited the countries in question and 
delegations from these countries have 
in turn visited Portugal. In addition to 



these official exchange visits, Por- 
tugal has taken part in the following 
functions: 

the Warsaw Conference of 26 
November 1988, 



the 64th Conference of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union in Sofia from 
19- 30 September 1987, 

the Council of Europe in Belgrade on 
21/22 October 1976. 



Note 



For various reasons, exchanges be- 
tween Portugal and Eastern Euro- 
pean countries had remained dor- 
mant or almost forgotten until now. It 
is expected that in future this relation- 
ship will enter into a period of increas- 
ed mutual cooperation, mainly due to 
the increasing glasnost shown by 
these countries in a wide variety of 
fields. 

In this situation, it should be pointed 
out that as a result of the initiative 
and planning by the Founding Com- 
mittee for the CMEA (Council for 



Mutual Economic Assistance) In- 
stitute for Cooperation between Por- 
tugal and Socialist countries there are 
now campaigns toencourage, provide 
information for and aid Portuguese 
enterprises to explore the possibility 
of trade with CMEA .Tiember States. 

This committee is already receiving 
the cooperation of Ambassadors from 
some Socialist countries; there is a 
special relationship between Portugal 
and Czechoslovakia which aims at 
achieving a framework of interests 
common to the two countries. 
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UK 



Although a number of commercial 
and political agreements have been 
made recently between the United 
Kingdom and countries of the 
Eastern bloc, there has been relatively 
little change in the area of vocational 
education and training. 

The Secretary of State for Education, 
Mr Kenneth Baker, recently visited 
the USSR on a fact-finding mission to 
look at the levels of educational provi- 
sion there by comparison with the 
UK. This visit was informative for 
both countries involved and has 
resulted in a school being built in 
Armenia with 5ntish guidance. 

The British Council remains the body 
most actively involved in collabora- 
tion and exchanges overseas, in- 



cluding, of course, the Eastern bloc, 
particularly Poland. The British 
Council are involved in the support of 
researchers concerned with gathering 
comparative data in all disciplines, as 
well as with the provision of expert 
specialist advice. The amount of ac- 
tivity taking place within the Eastern 
bloc is still limited but with the in- 
fluence of perestroika this could well 
increase. 

Individual universities and institu- 
tions have also devetoped links with 
the Eastern bloc. For instance, there 
are links between the British 
Academy and the Russian Academy 
of Sciences and various educational 
institutions, including the London 
School of Economics, Aston Univer- 
sity and the Polytechnic of Leeds 



British Association for Commercial 
and Industrial Education 

16 Park Crescent 
London WIN 4 AP 
Telephone 01-636 5351 
Telex 268350 ICSA 



have held conferences to explore the 
possibilities of developing col- 
laborative research across the East- 
West divide. 

The UK also has links with interna- 
tional organizations who are concern- 
ed with developing further collabora- 
tion with the Eastern bloc; for in- 
stance the Vienna Centre, which was 
set up in 1963 to coordinate East- 
West research endeavours, and the 
European Coordination Centre for 
Research and Documentation in the 
Social Sciences, set up in 1979 to 
launch a series of training seminars 
aimed at bringing researchers up to 
date with new developments and en- 
surini; the dissemination of their own 
research in organizing projects bet- 
ween East and West. 



Payne, D.: Education for adults in 
Ciilna 

Adult Education 59(4) March 1987 
pp. 356-360 ISSN 0001-849 X 
Adult education. Training. Voca- 
tional training, China 



Now that China has opened up its 
frontiers to visitors, it is interesting to 
see what kind of provision is being 
made for the education of the adult 
population. This article is based on 
two study visits and gives a brief 



outline of some of the work being 
done. Remarkable strides have been 
made and new hotels have been built, 
training provided for tour guides and 
a general awareness of China's 
heritage has been cultivated. 



Korn, K.; Feierabend, G.; Hersing, 
G.: Education* employment and 
development in the German 
I>emocratlc Republic 

Paris, Unesco, 1984, 170 pp. ISBN 
92-803-1112-3 

Training employment relationship. 
Economic conditions. Education and 
training. Educational policy. Educa- 
tioruil planning, German Democratic 
Republic 

Considers the relationship between 
education and training systems and 
economic development in the context 
of the German I>emocratic Republic. 



Basnett, A.: Foreign report: 
Bulgaria's nei^ revolution 

Education 170(1) July 1987 pp. 16-17 
Vocational training. Educational 
systems. Youth, Skills. Schools, 
Bulgaria 

Illiteracy was widespread in Bulgaria 
45 years ago as many children did not 
attend school. However, within a few 
years of the 1 944 revolution illiteracy 
was eradicated. Now a new revolu- 
tion is under way as the school system 
is being reorganized to provide voca- 
tional training so that pupils not only 
leave school with an educational cer- 
tiHcatc but also with a certiHcate of 
professional qualifications. 



Weeks, S.: Voc*ational education 
and training in the USSR 

Newscheck 4(7) May 1987 pp. 8-10 
ISSN 0307-8477 

Education and training. Education. 
Training. Vocational training, USSR 
In 1986 the author and 40 other 
careers officers went on an eight-day 
visit to Moscow and Leningrad. They 
visited several sites where vocational 
education and training was taking 
place and these are described. 
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